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A REVIEW OF SOCIALIST FINANCIAL 


POLICY 1945-1949 
By Donatp Bruce, M.P. 


IT is no longer possible to discuss financial policy within the 
somewhat narrow connotations to which we were accustomed 
prior to the War. Progressively from 1940 a whole series of 
economic factors, formerly left very largely to the free play of 
the “ market ” within the overall conditions influenced by the 
Budget, had to be adjusted continually to conform with the 
general design of the Government’s financial policy as a whole. 
“ The financial policies of the Government throughout the war 
were always ‘impure’ ” write Messrs. Hancock and Gowing 
in British War Economy* “‘ in the sense that they were interwoven 
with the manifold intricate threads of the nation’s economic and 
social life.’ Some part of our attention will therefore be 
directed to the question as to whether or not it was desirable, 
after the conclusion of hostilities, to endeavour to disentangle 
financial policy from its myriad connections and to contract it 
progressively into its former “legitimate” field. It will 
consequently be necessary to make some assessment of the 
position obtaining in the autumn of 1945 and to formulate the 
main problems arising from it. 


The Immediate Post-War Position. 


It is clear from the White Papert published in Dec., 1945, 
that Britain lost approximately one quarter of her national 
wealth in the course of the struggle. A rough estimate, at 
1945 prices, of our pre-War wealth put the figure at about 
£30,000 million. After what Lord Keynes described as “a 
wat-time story of financial imprudence which has no parallel 
in history” and coupled with the damage inflicted by the 
enemy, that figure become diminished by no less than {£7,000 
million. A brief summary of our losses foreshadows some of 
the main problems that followed in their wake :— 

Financial Losses :— 


Sales or repatriation of overseas investments... £1,118 mil. 
Increase in sterling balances and overseas loans {£2,928 ,, 
Depletion of gold and U.S. dollar reserves ... a 


4,198 ,, 
* H.M.S.O., price £1 15. od. 


+ Statistical’ Material Presented During the Washington Negotiations (Cmd. 670 
H.M.S.O., 34. 7) 
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Physical Losses. 
Destruction and damage to 
property ... ion £1,450 mil. 
Shipping losses Joo ,, 
Depreciation and obsolescence 
not made good during the 
war period ... nai goo ,, £3,050 mil. 
Total is £7,248 ,, 


These figures moreover take no account of the substantial 
running down of stocks of clothing and household goods or of 
atreats of normal maintenance of private residential property. 


As a deliberate act of policy during the war we had 
sacrificed approximately two-thirds of our export trade. Our 
economy was distorted from top to bottom to enable the 
maximum war effort to be made. And in mid-1945 the number 
of people serving in the armed forces and civil defence and 
employed in war industries aggregated over 9 million as 
against 2 million in 1939. 

Our internal financial position gave cause for grave concern. 
Despite war-time efforts to keep inflation within manageable 
limits the note circulation had increased from an average of 
£446 million in 1938 to £1,310 million in Sept., 1945. Bank 
deposits had risen from {£2,277 million (including {1,244 

illion on current account) to £4,898 million in Sept., 1945 
(including £3,266 million on current account). The purchasing 
power of the £ over the whole range of consumer goods and 
services, taking 1914 as 100, had declined from 65 in 1937-1938 
to 43 in 1944-45. And the National Debt had leaped from £7,130 
million in 1939 to the colossal total of £21,366 million in 1945. 


The country’s standard of living had fallen heavily, though 
it was minimised for millions of people, by a policy of “ fair 
shares for all ” pursued resolutely by the Coalition Government. 
Ironically enough large sections of the population had enjoyed 
a better consumer standard of life in war than they had 
experienced in peace. Nevertheless between 1938 and 1944 
British expenditure per capita on consumer goods and services 
had declined by 16% —a sharp contrast to both the U.S.A. 
and Canada whose individual consumption in each case had 
increased by 16°, over the same period. In the autumn of 1945 
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our people were beginning to feel the strain not only of their 
exertions, but also of the physical conditions and stresses to 
which war had subjected them. 


The Financial Problem. 


The principal economic problem confronting the nation, 
and one to which financial policy had to conform, was that of 
building up our export trade to a point where we could pay 
out own way in the world. Bound up with this problem were 
several other interrelated ones. A vast capital investment 
programme was absolutely imperative, not only to replace the 
losses we had sustained in war and the accumulated obsolescence 
of those industries that had emerged more or less intact, but 
also to make up for pre-war neglect. Some easement was 
necessaty too in the standard of life of the civilian population. 
This was not merely confined to a restoration of pre-war 
effective consumer standards. Implicit in it was the carrying 
through of a revolution in the economic and social life of the 
people wherein those social priorities to which the urgent 
necessities of war had given sanction could reach a fuller 
fruition in time of peace. 

Production was obviously the key. Only a vast production 
effort, comparable with the total war effort, could extricate the 
nation from the economic perils which confronted her as an 
immediate consequence of the war. And the greatest domestic 
threat to this production task lay in the danger of open inflation. 
Here the Government were faced with several contradictions 
simultaneously. The diversion of goods from the consumer 
mark to export purposes or the diversion of labourand materials 
from home consumption industries to those engaged on export 
work meant a continued denuding of the home market not 
necessarily compensated by imports received in exchange from 
abroad. Part of the resultant imports, even on the assumption 
that the terms of trade did not deteriorate (which in fact they 
did) was required for the capital investment programme or for 
further stocking up of the export industries themselves. A high 
export programme thus became directly inflationary. In the 
capital investment field, to the extent that expenditure on the 
programme was not covered by personal savings and compan 
reserves a further inflationary pressure would present itself, 
and this would be aggravated by projects of long overdue 
investment in the Colonies. 
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The whole question of incentives was closely involved with 
these factors. A continued shortage of consumer goods, 
however necessary the sacrifices for the export market, would 
not be conducive—unless it were thoroughly understood—to 
a social atmosphere favourable to production enthusiasm. The 
efforts exerted on the capital programme would yield little 
immediate increases in the flow of consumer goods. And the 
endeavours devoted to the less productive side of the capital 
programme—to houses, hospitals, schools, etc., all in urgent 
social demand—would obviously be at the expense of the 
industrial sector and would, in addition, throw a new burden 
on the national exchequer which could only be satisfied out of 
further taxation. Unless, however, the inflationary pressures 
inherent in these factors were kept in check the cost of living, 
already high, would rise still higher and diminish incentive to 
a more marked degree. In general, the economics of the post- 
war position generated in their severity exactly the opposite 
instincts amongst individuals to those self disciplines and 
restraints that were vitally necessary. Any re-distribution of 
the national income necessaty to mitigate the marginal effect of 
these factors had, in stimulating the indirect incentives implicit in 
the expanding social services, to take account of the dangers of 
direct disincentives likely to affect the willingness of the entrepreneur 
to organise production in the vital private sectors of industry. 

Overshadowing this central problem of inflation there lay 
three other factors. Firstly the impoverished position of the 
country made her dependent on outside aid the moment that 
Lend-Lease from the United States ceased. The market value 
of British overseas investments in 1943 was estimated by 
N. Kaldor in the Economic Journal of June-Sept. 1943 to be 
approx. £5,000 million. Of this total, as we have seen, £1,118 
million were realised during the War. The bulk of the remainder 
were mortgaged as security for the other indebtedness we 
incurred. Consequently there remained no margin of overseas 
investment which, even were it considered desirable, it would 
be possible to realise—as was done before the war—to cover 
any transient balance of payments difficulties. Any worsening 
in the terms of trade would therefore, in the absence of outside 
aid, immediately threaten the delicate balance of the country’s 
internal economy and the relationships established within it. 
But the adverse balance of payments, far from being a temporaty 
phenomenon, was in fact a chronic hangover from the inter-war 
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years laid bare by the decline in our invisible income consequent 
on our investment realisations. And it was accentuated by a 
production disparity between the Western Hemisphere and 
Europe as a whole which had been greatly aggravated in the 
the course of the war. Such measure of economic independence 
as remained to Britain in 1939 had gone—it was no longer a 
fact but an aspiration. 

Secondly the circumstances of the ending of the war made it 
inevitable that, for some time at least, a large amount of our 
manpower and a corresponding amount of finance would be 
required to implement our foreign policy commitments in 
terms of armed forces. This consideration would, moreover, 
be operative at precisely the time when manpower needs were 
clamant and when every pound spent for this purpose would 
exercise an inflationary effect. 

Lastly, we were a democracy. The carrying out of policies, 
however correct they might be, was largely dependent on the 
ability of the Government of the day to carry popular, and 
frequently uninstructed, opinion with it. This is not always 
possible, even in times of maximum political unity and mortal 
national danger. Thus, for example, the Coalition government 
proposal to abolish the basic petrol ration in 1941 had to be 
postponed until 1942 in deference to public pressure from the 
quarters affected; and violent public opposition forced the 
government to abandon the fuel rationing project that it brought 
forward in 1942. In time of peace, with the apparent urgencies 
of the moment of seemingly less import, and with vigorous 
party opposition expressed through the overwhelming mass of 
the available propaganda media under Conservative ownership, 
it is perhaps unnecessary to give further emphasis to the likely 
difficulties of a Labour government in this respect. 

In the face of all these considerations it is unarguable that 
the Government were correct in their major basic decision to 
continue to use in the peace the same instruments of financial 
policy as had served the nation during the war and to maintain 
the close integration between financial and economic policy 
which its conduct had necessitated. The soundness of the 
financial policies actually pursued can now therefore be examined 
in relation to the tasks which faced us. 


Balance of Payments. 
At the end of the war and with Lend-Lease still in operation 
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Britain’s exports stood at under 40% per month of their 
pre-war volume. The abrupt cessation of U.S. aid announced 
on 24th August 1945 thus created a problem of the first 
magnitude. In Sept., 1944, agreement between the U.S. and 
Britain had been reached in principle for a continuation of 
Lend-Lease during what was termed “Stage II”, i., the 
period elapsing between the defeat of Germany and the end 
«< of the war with Japan. The period envisaged was approximately 
x 18 months and it was thought that during that time substantial 
. progtess in regaining her lost export trade would be made by 
Great Britain. In the event that period was three months ; but 
2. it would have been quite immaterial had it been longer, for in 
E April 1945 the whole of the principles and plans agreed at Quebec 
and Washington for Stage II were swept away by a directive 
issued by Mr.Truman shortly after he became President. Great 
Britain was plunged straight away into Stage III—full and unaided 
reconversion of her economy from war to peace-time purposes. 

Negotiations were thereupon opened in Washington which 
culminated, after much argument, in the granting of the 
American Loan amounting to $3,750 million. Four months 
later this was supplemented by a loan from Canada amounting 
to $1,250 million—thus providing Britain with a total of some 
$5,000 million which, it was considered, would enable her to 
effect her Western Hemisphere purchases over the ensuing 
four or five years while her export trade was being re-established 
and expanded. Though there was considerable misgiving in 
some quarters concerning the financial provisions of the Bretton 
Woods Agreement which were linked with the Loan agreement, 
anxiety focused principally upon American insistence that, 
within one year from the effective ae date of the Loan, 
sterling should be freely convertible for the purposes of current 
trade and that there should be non-discrimination. These 
ptovisions were fraught with danger, since few imagined that 
Europe as a whole or the sterling area would have recovered 
sufficiently to make this course feasible. The alternative was, 
however, the rejection of the loan. Should the Government 
have decided on this course ? 

Though our position was extremely vulnerable we were not 
entirely defenceless. As Mr. Churchill had indicated, some 
five yeats previously, to President Roosevelt, the stripping of 
Britain to the bone “ would not be in the moral or economic 
interests ” of either of the two countries. 
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“We here should be unable, after the War, to purchase the large 
balance of imports from the United States over and above the volume of 
our exports which is agreeable to your tariffs and industrial economy. 
Not only should we in Britain suffer cruel privations, but widespread 
unemployment in the United States would follow the curtailment of 
American exporting power.” * 


The success of this bargaining factor depended, however, on 
how much weight the American people were prepared to attach 
to it. In the immediate post-war atmosphere of relief and 
anticipation it was at best a very negative and remote con- 
sideration. Neither were the British people psychologically 
prepared for the hardships that would have ensued had the 
“bluff” been called. Indeed, with some justification, they felt 
morally entitled to the aid proferred them. And although the 
loan failed to achieve its full purpose it did assist Britain to 
increase her exports by August 1947 to 17% above the 1938 
level. At the end of 1947 our adverse balance of trade, despite 
prodigious effort, stood at £438 million. But had the terms of 
trade been the same as those obtaining in 1938 this figure would 
have been approximately £147 million, or some £148 million 
less than the average unfavourable visible balance from 
1936-1939. Instead, the terms of trade deteriorated rapidly. 


Taking 1938 prices to be an index of 100, import and export 
prices were in approximate equilibrium at 196and 195 respectively 
in December 1945. By July 1947 the figures were 252 and 230. 
American prices showed an even more marked movement. From 
December 1945 to July 1947 they had risen by approximately 
45%, largely as the result of the abolition of internal war-time 
ptice controls. The drain on the American loan was cortes- 
pondingly greater. Drawings which, in January 1947, were of 
the order of $200 million a month, gathered momentum and 
teached a figure of $700 million in July, being heavily weighted 
in that month and until convertability suspension on zoth August, 
by a run on sterling for dollar purchases. By then our total 
net expenditure in the Western Hemisphere had reached a total 
of $3,115 million. Allegations that the American Loan “ went 
down the drain” or were wasted were disposed of by a full 
analysis of dollar expenditure given by the Chancellor on 
24th October 1947 which showed that, with the arguable 
exception of some $234 million spent on “ keeping Germans 
alive >—which could be justified on other grounds—the dollar 


* Their Finest Hour, by Winston S. Churchill. Cassell. £1 55. od. 
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purchases, even at their greatly inflated prices, helped Britain, 
the Commonwealth and the rest of the sterling area very 
considerably in the rebuilding of their economies. Aside from 
the increase in exports already mentioned Britain had, for 
example, made a net capital investment of £1,400 million 
($5,600 million) in the same period. 

Sterling balances held by other countires had increased 
from £3,052 million in August 1945 to £3,559 million in 
August 1947. But £1,700 million of these were blocked. Of 
the remainder the Dominions held £400 million, leaving £1,259 
million in the hands of our colonies and other countries. From 
July 1946 to 31st August 1947 drawings on these had amounted 
to some £230 million for the whole of the sterling area, and 
only a small proportion of this sum had been converted into 
dollars. Suggestions therefore that by some “ negligence and 
mal-administration ” the Government had allowed large quan- 
tities of dollars to seep away in this direction were quite wide 
of the mark, besides ignoring considerations of international 
good faith and the necessity of helping backward, if creditor, 
countries. 

Even before the coming into operation of “ convertability ” 
on the 15th July 1947 it became obvious to the U.S. Secretary 
of State that the external aid already made available to Europe 
was unlikely to achieve its purpose. Further assistance in the 
form of Marshall Aid was offered on condition that the countries 
patticipating should combine together in a joint plan for 
European recovery. The necessity for some such steps was 
realised by UNO in its 1945-1947 report* published in January 
1948. 

“The impoverishment and dislocation of the economy of Europe 
resulting from the War has drastically reduced the ability of European 
countries to finance from exports and other means of payment the huge 
increases in their import requirements for re-construction. Since the War 
a serious disequilibrium in the balance of international payments has existed, 


the current effects of which are reflected in the present ‘ dollar crisis’ and 
the longer term effects of which may be felt for many years.” 


By the end of 1947 Britain’s adverse balance of payments with 
the U.S. had risen to £655 million. Dollar expenditure could 
not manifestly continue at the current import rate without 
running down and exhausting our reserves. It is hardly 
surprising that Britain took the initiative in organising OFEC 
* The World Economic Situation 1945-47. H.M.S.O. 12s. 6d. p. 168. 
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and that she agreed, within the Marshall Plan, to make sterling 
similarly available to European countries in deficit with her 
under similar conditions.* 

This time it seemed that American aid to Europe generally 
and to Britain in particular would serve its purpose. Britain’s 
adverse balance of payments with the Western Hemisphere 
declined by the end of 1948 to £340 million. But her overall 
current account deficit was, largely owing to a revival in 
European trade and successful efforts to switch purchases away 
from the dollar area, only {120 million. Her exports had 
reached, furthermore, a figure of 50°% higher in volume than 
in 1938. The road appeared clear, despite the approaching end 
of the sellers’ market, for those further increases which were 
necessary for the achievement of economic independence of 
extraordinary aid planned for 1952 in the Four Year Plan 
submitted to OEEC. 

Other factors soon began to assert themselves. Signs of 
a recession in the United States had been apparent for some 
time and unemployment in June 1949 reached approximately 
4 million. President Truman, in his mid-year report to 
Congress, stated :— 

“The decline in United States business activity is reducing imports 


and this is an important factor affecting the ability of foreign countries to 
earn the dollars required to restore their economic health.” 


For Britain, both as a separate economic entity and as the 
banker for the sterling area, the results were serious. In 
addition to a decline in imports by the U.S. from Britain 
assisted by persistent rumours of devaluation, there was a 
sharp diminution in American raw material purchases from the 
sterling area—particularly in wool from Australia, jute from 
India, cocoa from West Africa and rubber from Malaya. 
Britain’s deficit with the U.S. rose to £160 million. 

She was thus squarely on the horns of a dilemma. Her 
balance of payments problem had long been aggravated by a 
continued rise in raw material prices. By June 1949 a slight 
decline in import prices occurred without a corresponding 
decline in her export prices. Yet it was precisely this decline 
in raw material prices which now threatened her as banker 
for the sterling area whose members were 7 affected by 
shortfalls in U.S. imports. At the time of writing, devaluation 


* It should be noted that Britain herself, in a period of four years has made loans and 
gtants to other countries in need amounting to no less than £900 million. 
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of the pound, though opposed by the Chancellor, has been 
widely canvassed as a solution. We cannot see any advantages 
in this until U.S. deflation has either been halted or has run its 
course and unless there can be some firm undertaking as to the 
future policies of the U.S. in relation to its own level of 
employment and business activity. In the meantime, and fully 
aware of the hardships likely to be involved, we concur in the 
view expressed by Dr. T. Balogh that :— 

“‘ Should the U.S. continue to be plagued by business fluctuations, give 
no commercial concessions, or diminish or discontinue the supply of 
dollars and breach the organisation of a viable economic unit in Western 
Europe by insisting on non-disctimination, the inevitable logic of events 
will push Britain and Western Europe to a much greater degree of national 
autarky combined with bi-lateral deals and closer economic relations with 
the Soviet Union. It is to be hoped that an early Conference will be called 
to avoid a disintegration among the Western World by co-operative 
action.””* 

But how far has Socialist financial policy been responsible 
for this present impasse? The apparent remedy for the situation, 
insofar as it rests in Britain’s power, is a further increase in her 
exports—particularly to the dollar area. Responsibility for this 
lies in the hands, not of the Government, but of private manu- 
facturers and exporters. Mr. Paul Hoffman is of the view that 
much more can be done in this direction. And there is much 
evidence to show that under “ sellers’ market” conditions 
British exporters have made no very considerable effort to ply 
their wares beyond the Eastern seaboard of the American 
continent. It is natural in such circumstances that complaints 
should be made of the high level of taxation, a factor that does 
not directly enter cost to its detriment, as one of the reasons for 
uncompetitive price levels. But export prices ate higher, over 
certain ranges of commodities, than home market prices. The 
remedy here lies more in a reduction in the actual cost of 
production by an increase in both technical and organisational 
efficiency—matters in which it can hardly be said that the 
Government has been backward in materially encouraging over 
the last four years. This question is, moreover, linked with 
production increases and incentives discussed later in this paper. 

Though comparisons are of little assistance in our present 
difficulties we are at any rate entitled to point out that our 
export record to date is such that had the cost of our imports 
in 1948 risen by only the same proportion as our exports, our 

* Bulletin of the Oxford University Institute of Statistics. July-August, 1949. 
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adverse visible balance of trade of £218 million would have 
been a favourable balance of about {£40 million. Neither was 
the rise in the prices of our imports due to inefficient buying. 
On the contrary, although U.S. prices had moved, taking 1938 
as an index base of 100, from 245 in 1947 to 268 in the first 
half of 1948 and 264 in the second half; our import prices 
stood at 214, 236 and 241 for the same periods. As the 1948 
report* of the Economic Commission for Europe puts it :— 

“The explanation of the relatively low prices paid by the United Kingdom 
for its imports of food and raw materials appears to lie largely in the 


extensive use which it has made of long term contracts and bulk purchase 
agreements covering a large portion of its purchases.” 


It is not without significance indeed, however thorny the 
road still to be travelled, that Britain is the only country in 
Europe simultaneously to raise her exports above their 1938 
level whilst keeping her imports below those of 1938. This 
result would have been quite impossible without the financial 
and economic planning of the Government which encountered 
considerable opposition, political and otherwise, in its emphasis 
on the necessity for progressively higher export totals. A return 
to the “free market”, without carefully conceived import 
programmes and insistence on export quotas as a condition 
of materials allocations, would have brought complete disaster. 


The War Against Inflation at Home. 


From the outset the Chancellor of the Exchequer was at 
pains to emphasise that he intended to pursue a “‘ cheap money ” 
policy. In his first Budget speech in October 1945 he announced 
a reduction of 4% in the rates on Treasury Bills and Treasury 
Deposit Receipts, a course cordially approved by Sir John 
Anderson on behalf of the Opposition despite some vehement 
opposition expressed in the City of London. Shortly afterwards 
he took steps to reduce the rate on long term securities. The 
yield on 24% Consols declined from 2.8%, in October 1945 
to 2.54% in October 1946 after which it increased to 3.22 in 
Match 1948, fluctuating round that figure until January 1949 
when it stood at 3.21 and was followed by a sharp increase. 
Dr. Dalton was initially anxious that capital reconstruction 
should not be prejudiced by paying more than the minimum 
feasible rates. By April 1947 he was able to announce that 
the policy had saved the Exchequer some £37 million since 

* Ezonomic Survey of Europe in 1948. H.M.S.O. 125. 6d. 
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October 1945, that local authorities and ratepayers had been 
saved a {1 million, and that his move had helped to ease the 
interest burdens of Commonwealth Governments. That the 
Government were unable to sustain the policy in the face of 
fierce City opposition is not so much an indication of its 
incorrectness as it is of the inability of their power to enforce 
it. As Dr. Dalton put it on 7th March 1948, some little time 
after his resignation from the Chancellorship :— 

“the powers at present possessed by the Government over the gilt-edged 
market are not sufficient and . . . my Rt. Hon. and learned friend at some 
stage will be well advised to take powers of direction over capital ... 
any large holders such as insurance companies, investment trusts, large 
industrial reserve funds and so on, where there is, say, more than £1,000,000, 
to take a rough figure, of investible funds outside any particular business, 
it should be made a requirement that a certain prescribed percentage of 
that amount should be invested in gilt-edged securities.” 

It was alleged that the “ cheap money” policy, while it was 
sustained, was responsible for the inflationary pressure to which 
the country became increasingly subject. Yet no critic has yet 
been able successfully to explain how lower rates of interest 
can be inflationary at a time of strict government control over 
the level of capital investment. 

The more likely answer to the question lies in the 
existence of a pent up consumer demand and in a continuation 
of war-time deficit cing till well beyond the end of the 
war; a course made necessary by the slow running down of 
war-time munitions contracts and the discharge of war terminal 
charges. Thus the deficits of £2,200 million and £569 million 
incurred in 1945-46 and 1946-47 undoubtedly played their part, 
despite the deflationary effect of external aid. The Economist 
view of the 1946-47 Budget was “ competent and sober ” and 
it in due course described the 1947-48 proposals which provided 
for a surplus as “a move in exactly the direction that his 
deflationist critics have urged him.” It is difficult to avoid the 
conclusion therefore that criticism of Dr. Dalton had but little 
regard for the facts of the situation. f 

The growing dimensions of the capital programme supplied 
the main source of the growing inflationary pressure which 
reached its peak in mid-1947, though it was aggravated by the 
effects of the winter fuel crisis upon production generally in 
February and March of that year. Proposals* were therefore 
made to cut expenditure in this direction. At the same time 


* Capital Investment in 1948 (Cmd. 7268). H.M.S.O. 64. 
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Minister of Economic Affairs was appointed whose office, 
subsequent to the resignation of Dr. Dalton, was amalgamated 
with that of Chancellor of the Exchequer. These events came 
shortly after the 1947 balance of payments crisis examined above 
and were powerfully influenced by the uncertainty of further 
American aid. The proposal to reduce total capital investment 
from {£1,600 million in 1947-48 to £1,420 million did not 
materialise. Instead the figure achieved amounted, at market 
prices, to £1,850 million. For once Marshall Aid became an 
established fact it was decided to proceed ahead on a scale in 
excess of that originally planned. By the end of 1948 Britain 
had achieved a gross capital investment at home amounting 
to approximately £5,900 million or, after allowing for deprecia- 
tion, £3,400 million net. Making adjustments for price rises 
since 1945 this means that over two thirds of the war-time 
physical losses had been made good. 

But this effort engaged no less than 22% of the entire national 
product in 1948 as against the 1938 figure of 15°%. In the year 
1948 it was accomplished with the aid of a budget surplus of 
£636 million in the fiscal year 1947-48 and £684 million for 
1948-49. The taxation to support these surpluses and the 
diversion of labour and materials implicit in the programme 
supported by them represents a severe inroad into consumer 
standards. It is a measure of our production effort that despite 
these inroads, and owing to a marked and progressive expansion 
of the total national income, the total amount of personal 
expenditure on consumer goods and services, revalued at 1938 
ptices, had reached their 1938 level. The 16% drop in the 
national standard of life suffered during the war years had been 
in total, regained—though within narrower limits of choice 
and different standards of quality. 

Despite exertions in the field of capital investment, though 
powerfully assisted by outside aid, the inflationary pressure 
showed signs of easement during the last eighteen months. 
Wage rates rose from an index of 100 in June 1947 to 108 in 
June 1949. Retail Prices rose from 100 to 111 over the same 
period and the level of output per man, taking 1938 as the base 
of 100, rose from 97 in 1946 to 108 in 1948. Though bank 
deposits at 31st March 1949 showed little shift from the March 
1948 figure of £5,609 million, the note circulation dropped by 
£453 million during the same period. In some sections there 
has been a marked relaxation in buying pressure of which a 
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decline in 1947-48 in the number of passenger railways journeys 
is but one symptom. On the other hand not all the de-rationing 
measures introduced have been successful. Sweets are but one 
example of this, and rationing by the putse is evident in other 
fields. The indications are that although unemployment at 
approx. 250,000 remains extremely low, the financial policies 

ursued by the Government, in conjunction with a generally 
a oyal adherence to the policy on Personal Incomes, Costs and 
a Prices* published in February 1948, have held inflation success- 

fully in check. 


Financial Policy and Incentives. 


It has been the policy of the Government throughout the 
_ four years under review to effect a re-distribution of income in 
_ favour of the lower income groups. In four years 3,750,000 
= people have been taken out of the range of Income Tax. 
z Significant changes have occurred, in addition, within the 
various classes of persons remaining liable. Thus for example 
a married man with two children earning {£400 a year who paid 
£39 per annum in Income Tax in 1945-46 now pays only £3. 
The comparable sums paid by a married man with two children 
earning {£1,000 a yeat are {301 and {180 respectively. In the 
higher income groups and in the case of recipients of unearned 
income there have been some reliefs, but these are far less 
marked. The fact that the total yield from Income Tax was 
substantially the same at £1,367 million as it was in 1945-46, 
despite total tax reliefs over the four years of £570 million, is 
due to a general rise in money incomes and a considerable 
increase in the numbers gainfully employed. 

All sections of the population, whilst retaining more of 
their incomes for their own personal use than in 1945-46, 
have a less proportion remaining to them than they would 
have had at 1938-39 rates. For the group receiving under 
4 £250 per annum it amounts to under 1% less; the £250-£499 
a gtoup retains 5.7% less; rising progressively to the £10,000 
: and over class which is 21.7%, poorer in comparison. Even 
a before taxation the numbers of those in various income groupings 
a have showed a considerable shift from 1945 to 1947 (the latest 
date for which figures are available). Those in the £250-£499 
group had increased by 2,500,000 to 7,900,000, and those in the 
£500-£1,000 class by 450,000 to 1,850,000. On the other hand 


* Cmd. 7321. H.M.S.O. 1d. 
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the £1,000-{£2,000 class declined by 35,000 and the £2,000- 
£10,000 by 48,000. 

Aside from the considerable sums spent by the Government 
in servicing the National Debt and on the Defence and Supply 
Services, expenditure which is estimated for 1949-50 to total 
£1,245 million, the Government embarked deliberately on a 
policy of expanding the social services. The cost of these 
services, including assistance to Local Authorities and the food 
subsidies, has risen from about £978 million in 1946-47 to an 
estimate of £1,537 million in 1949-50. The benefits made 
available by this expenditure are in the nature of a social wage. 
Family allowances go some way to ameloriate the financial 
disadvantages of the married man. Food subsidies have played 
a very important part in shielding the lower income groups from 
the effects of rises in price of the basic foodstuffs and have 
helped to stabilise the cost of living. The National Insurance 
and National Assistance expenditure has brought a reasonable 
sense of social security and abolished abject want in the sense 
experienced in the pre-war years. And the National Health 
Service, whilst enlarging the scope of the facilities available 
formerly to the lower income groups, has brought even more 
tangible relief to the middle income groups not previously 
eligible under the pre-war Insurance scheme. 

Against the background of these and other social services, 
indirect taxation has however increased—both in amount and 
as a proportion of the total taxes levied. The £446 million 
extta raised in 1948-49 compared with 1945-46 is in part due 
to the rise in consumption of commodities subject to customs 
or excise duties. This consideration applies to Purchase Tax 
which, even after reliefs amounting to {60,000,000 over the 
four years, yields £173,000,000 more than in 1945-46. But 
other duties, notably on tobacco and intoxicants, have gone up 
sharply and the ratio between Direct and Indirect Taxation, 
which stood at 2:1 in 1945-46, is now about 4:3. Witha 
progressive re-distribution of incomes and the growth of the 
social services this is inevitable. The more fairly the national 
wealth is distributed the better is the case for individuals levying 
taxes upon themselves according to what they wish to buy. 

Experience in the War showed that a fairer distribution of the 
national income was an indispensable aid to the national pro- 
duction effort. It is now for consideration whether the total 
burden of taxation which is in part responsible for real income 
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te-distribution is, in itself, a disincentive to work. In the case 
of direct taxation this is clearly the case in many instances and 
has given rise to many suggestions for increasing the number 
of “steps” in which the rates of taxation are expressed, as 
well as by proposals to exempt overtime from taxation. Relief 
in the direct taxation field is quite clearly desirable on the 
assumption that such easement is possible. It would of course 
necessitate cuts in Government expenditure, and it is here that 
the problem arises in its acutest form. The term “ welfare 
state” has acquired a not altogether deserved prominence. 
Far from being a welfare state we are more of an “ investment ” 
state. If economies are considered desirable beyond those 
dictated by normal prudence then there is as much case for 
directing attention to expenditure on Defence and on the 
financing of the Capital Investment programme, as there is to 
the social services. 

The dimensions of such disincentives as are inherent in all 
taxation depends on the extent to which the benefits arising 
from its expenditure are appreciated by those affected, and on 
the degree of understanding, by the population as a whole, of 
the aims and purposes of national policy. Here the Government 
appears to have regarded itself as constitutionally inhibited from 
giving dynamic expression to these aims and purposes in them- 
selves, or to explain the progress made towards their achieve- 
ment. Thus the Labour Party itself has a great responsibili 
for education which is, indeed, a battle for democracy itself. 
For whatever the government, the great majority of our people 
would not tolerate a mutilation of the social services. A scaling 
down of the investment programme would prejudice our eventual 
recovery still further. a a cut in defence expenditure appears, 
so far, to be difficult of accomplishment within the existing world 
situation. The Labour Party’s failure to implement this edu- 
cational task would be followed, not by the financial policies of 
“free enterprise ” which stultified British production capacity in 
the inter-war years, but by totalitarian finance ina totalitarian state. 

On the whole it does not appear likely that this will happen. 
British productivity is still rising—though it must rise yet 
faster. And it seems rather more than a coincidence that 
Britain, whilst erecting a fabric of social services unequalled 
anywhere, and despite devoting a greater portion of her national 
output to capital construction than most other nations, has 
nevertheless the finest recovery record in Europe. 
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CONSERVATIVE POLICY 
By Tue Rr. Hon. R. A. Burier, M.P. 


For the next few months the political scene will be dominated 
by two events—the deepening crisis of Britain’s economy and 
the inevitable approach of the General Election. The one 
patriotic course for politicians, who are preparing for the latter, 
is to regard the former as of paramount importance. But at the 
same time it is permissible for, and indeed incumbent upon, an 
political party to make clear its policy upon many matters whic 
are not immediately and obviously related to the present 
economic crisis, or even to events of the next few weeks. The 
electorate, when entrusting the Government of the country to 
a party, are entitled to know not only how the first and pressing 
difficulties will be handled but also the sort of world towards 
which that Government intends to lead the nation. 

That is the distinction between a programme and a policy. 
We have seen recently how in the lifetime of one Parliament 
many situations can arise on which no party has a clear mandate. 
A programme cannot cover all eventualities. But a policy can 
show how a political party would approach any new situation 
and the lines along which the national life would be developed. 
The Conservative Party have thought it right, therefore, to set 
out well in advance of the election a broad statement of its 
policy in all the major fields of political discussion. 

The economic crisis will, I believe, be used by future students 
of political thought in this country to illustrate the differences 
between the major British political parties. It will never be 
cured by political nostrums but the general approach of the 
political parties has had and can continue to have a profound 
effect on the situation. 

The present Government’s economic policy seems at the 
time of writing to have reached a dead stop. Nationalisation 
has made no contribution to the solution of our problems. The 
Government has tried the Dalton experiment of strong inflation 
and drastic controls. It has tried the Cripps experiment of 
marked austerity. The current dollar crisis, the solution for 
which will be most difficult to find, is only a symptom of more 
deep-seated ills and vividly illustrates the precariousness of our 
economy. A well-founded system should be able, without too 
much difficulty, to take in its stride the short-term changes and 
chances of overseas trade. 
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To deal with the dollar gap there were three possible courses 
of action, all of which had to be pursued ; first to sell sufficient 
exports at the right prices, second to secure our essential imports 
as cheaply as possible and as far as possible from non-dollar 
sources, and third to encourage the investment of American 
capital in this country and the Empire. It is not wholly the fault 
of this or any Government that we have not achieved all these 
ends in the time available. But we are entitled to require that 
the general policy of the Government should have been designed 
so as actively to encourage these objects. Instead we find 
ourselves today so far from achieving success that there is a 
general loss of confidence in sterling and a serious threat to 
employment and the social services. 

The first essential is to restore confidence. This will return 
only when there is a clear and determined lead such as is now lack- 
ing in almost every department of Government. Crises are post- 
poned ; but the underlying problems are left unsolved. Strikes 
trail to their end; but industrial unrest remains widespread. 
Industries are nationalised; but their problems of organisation 
become more difficult. Are we witnessing the rear-guard action 
of a party retreating to prepared positions, or the bankrupt’s 
efforts to gain time in case something turns up ? 

I do not attempt to answer that question in this article but 
I can put forward an alternative policy which could be put into 
practice and which will reverse what is noxious in present policy. 

Perhaps the favourite gibe against Conservative policy is 
that it is socialism under a different label. It is true that, apart 
from nationalisation, both ies agree on certain objectives. 
Both parties want to see employment; they want more 
houses built and they want to maintain, and to encourage an 
organic development of, the social services. Agreement on 
fundamentals is in the tradition of our Constitution. But between 
the parties there are great differences of method. Some of these 
differences may be in such sharp contrast as to represent clashes 
of principle. 

Therefore, while Conservative economic policy would retain 
some controls for which the necessity is dictated by events 
rather than by Governments, there would be a very marked 
change in other directions; especially in our approach to 
Government expenditure, in our efforts to reduce taxation, 
in our determination to restore incentives and in our decision 
to remove from industry the threat of further nationalisation. 
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Whatever view is taken of the present Government expen- 
diture, all must recognise certain facts. The higher the level 
of taxation the more likely it is to discourage the individual 
from otherwise desirable activities. At present the high rate 
of taxation on industrial profits is making it difficult for under- 
takings to finance their own capital re-equipment and extensions 
at present prices. Further, because high taxation has in both 
these ways discouraged savings, the Government has been 
obliged to finance a large volume of capital expenditure out of 
taxation. 

It seems to Conservatives, therefore, that if we wish to 
encourage the individual to make an extra effort or to undertake 
further enterprises and responsibilities, if industry is to keep 
its equipment up to date, and if personal and company savings 
are to match the large amount of capital expenditure needed 
in the future, there must be a substantial reduction in Govern- 
ment expenditure. That is an argument which Conservatives 
have always put forward since the war. It has been given added 
force by recent events. There is a clear loss of confidence in 
sterling emphasised by the steep rise in interest rates. It may 
well be that the choice before any Government in the next few 
months will not be between maintaining or reducing its 
expenditure, but between making reductions at a chosen 
moment and in directions of its own choice, and making cuts 
under the compulsion of events and by the means of something 
like the Geddes Committee—an experience which nobody wishes 
to see repeated. There is more than a suggestion of the Geddes 
Committee in the clumsy and apparently ineffective ultimatum 
forbidding all supplementary estimates. Like the Geddes axe 
this injunction fails to treat each department and item of 
expenditure on its merits. If economy on the main estimates 
were seriously practised, vain threats about supplementary 
expenditure would not be necessary. 

Nobody who has any knowledge of Government adminis- 
tration can doubt that, if the will were there, a very large amount 
of purely administrative economy could be achieved. New 
Ministries have been created; divisions have been added to 
existing ministeries and huge overheads have been incurred, 
for example, on publicity and travelling.* So long as the 
Government budgets for a surplus, and indeed so long as the 
customary checks of the Treasury on departmental expenditure 


* The recent reports of the Estimates Committee furnish several notable instances of 
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remain gravely weakened, so long shall we have to wait before 
the public’s money is treated with care and economy. 

It is on the weight of taxation that the clash between 
Conservative and Socialist policies is sharpest. As I shall show, 
the same divergence of approach will be found in other subjects 
of policy and the battle will be joined as circumstances demand. 
Fundamentally this division springs, we Conservatives believe, 
from the different attitudes of the two parties towards the 
relationship between the Government and the individual, their 
respective functions and the nature of their activities. 

The over-simplifications of political propaganda may represent 
all Conservatives as Manchester Liberals and all Socialists as 
Kremlin Communists. Some interpretations may, especially if 
for consumption within a particular party, represent some 
Tories as true Socialists and some Socialists as good capitalists 
at heart. The truth lies between these extremes. We say in 
The Right Road for Britain :— 

“© We insist on individual liberty not in order to proclaim 

anarchy, but because we fear to see freedom crushed out 

and human personality forgotten altogether.” 


The Socialists, as Professor Cole has pointed out, are in a 
dilemma. They must either reconcile themselves to the 
perpetuation of a mixed economy, or they must make up 
their minds to a long term policy of progressive nationalisation. 
In Labour Believes in Britain they show every sign of accepting 
a mixed economy. Yet judging by their next five years’ 
programme and by their speeches, they clearly have not 
reconciled themselves to the implications of such a practice. 
It is vain to attempt to run a mixed economy with all the 
trappings of a socialised state. If free enterprise is not merely 
to be allowed to continue, but is expected to make the 
major contribution to the British economy, it must be given 
the conditions in which it will work and the stimulus to which 
it can respond. 

Apart therefore from any political theory, the Government 
is in practice and in logic wrong to treat private enterprise as 
something to be let out on licence and to be viewed with the 
utmost suspicion and to be ordered and dictated to on a large 
number of details. 

Such an attitude is also historically wrong. British democracy 
has for many generations rested on the basis that the government 
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of the day has had not only a Parliamentary majority, but—what 
is far more important—the willing acquiescence and collabora- 
tion of the greater part of the population on all fundamental 
uestions. The present Government, and especially the 
hancellor of the Exchequer, recognise this in some spheres. 
They have made great, but unhappily largely unavailing, efforts 
to spread as widely as possible the knowledge of economic facts. 
But in other respects they have failed. Many would claim that 
this failure springs from an attitude which has been most 
clearly stated by the Economic Secretary to the Treasury :— 


“ The housewives as a whole cannot be trusted to buy all 
the right things, where nutrition and health are concerned. 
This is really no more than an extension of the principle 
according to which the housewife herself would not trust 
a child of 4 to select the week’s purchases. For in the case 
of nutrition and health, just as in the case of education, the 
gentleman in Whitehall really does know better what is good 
for people, than people know themselves.” 


(Douglas Jay The Socialist Case) 


It is, of course, quite true that the gentleman in Whitehall 
knows far more than the housewife about the mysteries of 
exchange rates and of rates of interest. But this quite sound 
point is being elevated by Mr. Jay and those who agree with him 
into a first principle of administration. They seek to dispose 
of the entire national resources according to the plans of the 
gentlemen in Whitehall. What is left in the pocket of the 
ptivate citizen is not what he needs in order to maintain his 
standard of living or even to enjoy the benefits of a free life. 
He is allowed what is left after all the gentlemen in Whitehall 
have spent all they want. This is a dangerous principle to 
apply to the economic life of the country. There seems to be 
no reason why Mr. Jay or someone else should not one day 
extend it to other matters. The gentlemen in Whitehall 
ptobably know a great deal about politics, more perhaps than 
the housewife. Yet we should all shrink before the suggestion 
that bureaucrats should cast all the votes and thus become 
themselves a self-perpetuating and ever-ruling corporation. 

Another factor contributing to the Socialist attitude springs 
from its historical aim to transfer power and wealth to a 
particular class of the community. Today the objective of 
nationalisation has shifted, for good or ill, from workers’ control, 
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which the present Government opposes, to industrial efficiency. 
The emphasis has been shifted from producers’ cooperatives 
and syndicalisation to central planning, from municipalisation 
to centrally appointed and controlled Hospital Boards. Socialism 
in practice tends to become the transfer of power not to the 
community but to a group at the centre. Such a group is given 
the means of self-perpetuation. Even paternal despotism easily 
loses its sentiments of affection. Through centralisation the 
seizure of more and greater power is made easy. That is why 
socialism cannot be a permanent barrier against communism 
and is so often a Trojan horse. 

The Conservative Party has never believed in the omniscience 
and omnicompetence of Government. The rights and duties 
of the individual require, for their protection, positive action 
by the Government. If The Right Road for Britain has any title 
to historic interest, this lies in its restatement in the middle of 
the twentieth century of the Conservative attitude to the relations 
of the state and the individual. 

For many years Britain has been more than a simple type 
of parliamentary democracy. Its form of society and its 
constitution have been more complex and less centralised than, 
for example, in France. I do not refer merely to the greater 
flexibility between social classes. In Britain we have had a far 
greater measure of decentralisation of authority in our lively 
and responsible local government. The individual has found 
protection of his interests and an outlet for energy and 
enthusiasm in the wide variety of voluntary organisations such 
as the trade unions and clubs of all kinds. Conservatives stress 
also the influence of a widespread ownership of property in 
affording protection and status for the individual. 

Socialist theory contains a grain of truth when it claims that 
property can be identified with certain kinds of power. But 
its deductions are wrong. If the ownership of property results 
in the concentration of power, then the assumption of the 
control of property by the state will result in the concentration 
of power in the hands of the Government of the day. Such a 
concentration will deprive the individual of any defence against 
oligarchy. The correct deduction, and that most consonant 
with the British way of life, is to secure as wide a diffusion of 
property and therefore of power as possible. This aim 
Conservatives seek to achieve by encouraging personal thrift, 
by developing a prosperous agriculture, by favouring agreed 
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schemes of co-partnership and profit sharing, and by promoting 
house-ownership, not at the expense of houses built to rent, 
but by a speeding up of the rate of housebuilding. 

Everywhere we look we see spreading this regrettable ten- 
dency to centralise property and power. The unofficial strikes 
are a symptom of the weakening of the hold of the trade unions 
on their members. The “absentee landlordism ” of the trade 
union leaders, who have “ left their estates and gone to court ”, 
that is in modern parlance to the nationalised boards, has 
contributed to this result. Again, the removal of the Friendly 
Societies from the field of national insurance has resulted in an 
easier swallowing of the individual by the state. Local 
Government, and especially the smaller unit, has lost much 
of its power to central authorities. In addition interference in 
the details of administration has clipped local initiative and 
dulled personal responsibility. The failure to achieve anything 
enorme the pre-war rate of building has been reflected in 

e much restricted private ownership of homes. 

It is, however, in the economic field that the greatest change 
has been seen, not only in those industries that have been 
nationalised, but also in the Government’s attitude to free 
enterprise. There is no dispute that nationalisation has proved 
more difficult a process and less satisfactory in its results than 
was anticipated. The enthusiasm of the advocates of national- 
isation wanes as the complex and less easily segregated industries 
are placed on the operating table. Apart from financial issues, 
the nationalised industries have been afflicted with two types 
of problem: that of size which besets all organisations and 
a fortiori monopolies on a national scale, and the problems 
which arise from the peculiar and ill-thought out relationship 
of nationalised undertakings to the state. The question of size 
may with time and well-directed energy be solved, if general 
experience is pooled. The problem of the relationship of 
nationalised industries to the state, which covers such questions 
as the position of the trade unions, the right to strike and the 
Proeavility to Parliament, requires a great deal of fresh 

ught. 

Thus Conservatives have adopted an eclectic policy of 
denationalisation which has great practical merits. Some of 
the nationalised industries are beset with technical problems 
which are basic to the welfare of the nation. In this time of 
economic danger, we intend to direct all the best brains of the 
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industry towards the need for great productive and commercial 
efficiency. We have in The Right Road for Britain set out 
schemes of organisation and responsibility for those industries 
which remain nationalised. Our design is once again to restore 
responsibility, power, and detailed decisions to the smallest 
reasonable unit. 

We are completely opposed to the further proposals for 
nationalisation put forward by the Socialist Party. We oppose 
their proposals for taking over particular firms and for starting 
up Government owned factories in some industries. It seems 
to be at best doubtful if these suggestions have been thoroughly 
considered. They lead to one conclusion only, that in current 
socialist thought no limit is set to what the state should under- 
take or to its powers of intervention. 

As I have already said, Conservatives reject this doctrine of 
the omnicompetent state, whether it manifests itself in industry 
or in local government or in any other sphere. Our view is 
that there is in any circumstances and period of time, a right 
division of functions between the Government, voluntary 
organisations and the individual. Nobody who studies the 
Right Road for Britain can doubt that we place heavy respon- 


sibilities on the Government. But we also set sharp limits 
on Government intervention. Even on pee grounds a 


mixed economy could not be run successfully on the basis that 
the state has an unlimited right of interference. Industry must 
have confidence in the future. Capricious interference strikes 
at the root of business confidence. 

It is the task of Government, Conservatives believe, to set 
out the conditions within which the individual, whether in 
industry or in other spheres, can rise to his greatest capabilities. 
It is the business of Government to encourage and inspire or 
to restrain and curb far more often than it is its duty to undertake 
the execution of details. 

Our attitude to taxation is inspired by our belief that the 
citizen should be given the widest possible opportunity to 
spend his money in his own way. Similarly in the Worket’s 
Charter we rely on establishing good relationships in industry 
by agreement and example and not by coercion. For the same 
reason the Conservative Party is officially and fully behind the 
modern conception of the social services. We accept them 
because they ensure greater opportunity for all through 
education and family allowances, and also because through 
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insurance benefits, pensions and assistance they mitigate the 
effects of misfortune. We recognise that the consequences of a 
widespread system of welfare will be a redistribution of income 
and wealth and a more closely knit society. 

At the same time we combat the idea that, because some 
redistribution of wealth is desirable, complete equality is essential. 
We believe in fair shares in order to provide a basic minimum. 
We recognise that in any form of society there must be failures. 
But one of the greatest motive forces of society is success and 
it is the task of Government to encourage success. The social 
services and the high standard of living of Britain have been 
built upon success. Unless success is encouraged and rewarded 
further advances will not be made. , 

The danger today is that under an increasingly centralised 
form of Government the basic minimum will become an average. 
Eventually it may well become a uniform and universal standard 
if the successful are depressed. Socialism is not to be criticised 
because it has adopted the conception of the welfare state but 
because it is developing the Administrative State where the 
interest of the private citizen is sacrificed to the convenience of 
the Government. 

Conservatives therefore feel impelled to stress that the need 
today is to humanise organisation, not to organise humanity, 
just as in the last century we called in the power of the Govern- 
ment to redress the balance of unrestrained /aissez faire. Society 
and Government exist for the individual and not the individual 
for them. ‘There has been in Britain, as in almost no other 
country in the world, a long period of organic growth in the 
form of society. We have now reached a stage in which society, 
although more complex and with a more closely interwoven 
pattern, has by these very characteristics made ever more 
complete provision for the individual to fulfil his needs and 
aspirations, spiritual as well as material. It is this process of 
historical change which Conservatives wish to continue, to 
develop and to guide. We believe that this steady growth is 
threatened by the spread, partly deliberate and partly unwitting, 
of the conception of an omnicompetent and centralised state. 
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HOW ISOLATIONIST IS STALIN ? 


By ALEXANDER WERTH 


One of the few completely unmistakable themes—as unmis- 
takable as the Siegfried motif in the Rémg—that emerge every 
now and then from the 600 pages of Mr. Deutscher’s Stalin 
(Oxford University Press, 25/-) is his hero’s desire to put 
Russia first, and the world revolution (insofar as he was 
interested in it at all) second. Throughout his seventy years, 
he has spent only a few weeks abroad—a month or two in Austria 
before 1917, one week at Teheran, in the company of Churchill 
and Roosevelt, and finally, a few days at Potsdam. All the 
rest of the time he has lived in Russia; in 1917, he was the 
only prominent man in Lenin’s entourage who had won his 
spurs as a revolutionary Bolshevik without at any time having 
been an émigré in the West. His knowledge of local conditions, 
we in the industrial centres of his native Caucasus, and 
of the Russian people’s psychology was exceptionally good; 
he had also an unsurpassed first-hand knowledge of the great 
nationalities problem which, in 1917, was calling for urgent 
and careful handling. His flair in feeling which way the wind 


was blowing, and what the innermost desires of the Soviet } 


people were, largely explains why Stalin, and not Trotzky won, 
when it came to a showdown after Lenin’s death. Mr. Deutscher 
rightly points out that, in the midst of all the doctrinal verbiage 
of those years, it was often hard to discover any substantial 
difference between Stalin’s views and Trotzky’s views (except 
that the latter were always “ 


much more obvious, difference in emphasis—Trotzky (as well 
as Lenin before him) taking world revolution, with Western 
Europe as its real storm centre, much more seriously than 
Stalin ; and Stalin often doing little more than paying lip service 
to this world revolution. The fundamental quarrel was, some- 
what artificially, but most effectively in a tactical sense, brought 
into the open by Stalin when he opposed his bold new 
“ socialism in one country ” doctrine to Trotzky’s doctrine of 
the “ permanent revolution ”. 

Trotzky—a Jew into the bargain—was internationalist by 


temperament and upbringing; Stalin was not, and his proclama- fF 


tion of “ socialism in one country ” was something that strictly 
corresponded to the aspirations of the Russian people at the 
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time. It was a sop to their vanity; it promised stability; it 
created clear and concrete objectives before them; in the 20’s, 
and even more so, in the 30’s, it made them supremely conscious 
of the fact that Russia was not to be treated—as so many of 
the Old Bolsheviks would have it—as the periphery of a Socialist 
Europe, as “the manure for the world revolution ”—but that 
she was to become the centre of a new civilisation. Already in 
1917, as Mr. Deutscher notes, Stalin placed greater emphasis 
than either-Lenin or Trotzky on Russia’s peculiar socialist 
mission. 

No doubt, Mr. Deutscher is outraged at some of the things 
Stalin did; he speaks contemptuously of the mumbo-jumbo 
and the Asiatic splendours of Lenin’s funeral—a performance, 
staged by Stalin, which was to lay the foundation for a “ Lenin 
cult” which—before very long—was to become a “ Stalin 
cult”. 

Mr. Deutscher admits, however, that the mausoleum and 
the “ Asiatic pageantry ” and the semi-religious approach to 
the leader’s embalmed body in its glass case gave the Russian 
people something they had been missing during the first years 
of the revolution. 

Throughout his book, Mr. Deutscher is highly contemptuous 
of Stalin’s style of writing and of his oratory. In 1917 already, 
he notes, “ Stalin’s writings were the small change of bolshevik 
ptopaganda”’. What he wrote was written in short, simple 
sentences, and thoroughly intelligible to millions of people who 
dreaded to read Marx and Lenin, and who found Trotzky too 
clever and intellectual. “Stalin,” Mr. Deutscher says, “ was 
interested in the practical use of Leninist gadgets, not in the 
Leninist laboratory of thought”. It was surely not as simple 
as all that, and one has the impression, in reading Mr. Deutschet’s 
book, that like nearly all western writers on Russia, he has a 
soft spot for intellectual Trotzky and is inclined to subscribe 
to his sweeping verdict that Stalin was a “ dull mediocrity ”. 

As a practical politician Stalin was anything but that; nor 
can he really be called a mediocrity as a writer. Mr. Deutscher 
admits that “the style emerging from his confidential service 
messages [during the civil war] was clear and cutting, concise 
and precise ”, but that “‘ face to face with a mass audience, he 
was incapable of striking a spark either in himself or in his 
audience 


It is true that Stalin is a very bad speaker, with a mumbling, 
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monotonous delivery ; but no one who, like the present writer, 
has observed Russian audiences listen to Stalin speeches during 
the war, can fail to have been profoundly impressed by their 
effect on the people: they were, just like his service messages, 
“ clear and cutting, concise and precise ”, and the way in which 
he managed, in every sentence, to hit the nail on the head, 
testified to a profound understanding of the audience which, 
in the case of his broadcasts, meant practically every man, 
woman and child in the country. I was not in Russia during 
Stalin’s rise to power, but, reading his speeches and articles now, 
I can quite see how his statements provided people with that 
clear guidance they were not getting from others, and how it 
was that Stalin acquired his ascendancy, in the eyes of the 
people, over all the other bolshevik leaders of the time. It 
might be called demagogy; but that is precisely what it was 
not; it lacked all the flamboyance that one associates with 
demagogy, and was so feadily accepted because it seemed so 
much more like common-sense than what the others were 
saying. This was one of the secrets of Stalin’s success in his 
rise to power ; another reason why he succeeded where Trotzky 
failed was that, for several years, he was content to concentrate 
his energies on gaining control of the Communist Party and to 
work behind the scenes. That he was egged on by personal 
ambition and a hatred of Trotzky is, in a sense, true, but it is 
also true that he had a policy which was not all his own inven- 
tion, but which, nevertheless, he was the first to apply in 
practice on so gigantic a scale. If, in 1928/29, he embarked on 
his series of five-year plans and on collectivisation, it was not 
only because he considered them to be essential for the survival 
of Russia, but also because he had his fingers firmly placed on 
the country’s pulse, and seemed to know exactly how much 
support he could count on, and how much the country could 
stand—for the sacrifices entailed would be terrible. Comment- 
ing on the industria] revolution in England, Marx had written: 
“ Capital comes into the world dripping from head to foot 
with blood and dirt ”’, and the same was even truer of the birth 
of “ socialism in one country ”. Yet, despite immense difficulties 
with which both industrialisation and collectivisation were 
faced, the net result, as seen in 1939-40, was unquestionably 
impressive, and allowed Russia to withstand the shattering 
German invasion of 1941, and, ultimately,—with considerable, 
but not enormous help from outside—to smash the greater patt 
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of the Wehrmacht. (Lend—Lease—though some of it vitally 
important—certainly represented no more than 10 per cent. of 
the Red Army’s equipment towards the end of the war, very 
much less in 1943, and almost nil at the time of Stalingrad.) 


* * * 


Stalin’s concern for Russia’s security was. at the back of 
the famous purge trials of the late 30’s. I found this part of 
Mr. Deutscher’s book the most valuable of all. As distinct from 
the earlier parts of the book, where he seems somewhat over- 
whelmed by the abundance and contradictotiness of the material, 
and even tends to be infected by Trotzky’s brightness and his 
thesis that Stalin was “a dull mediocrity ” (sometimes he even 
accepts uncritically some of the more blatant of the Trotzkyist 
apocrypha, such as the story of the “ suicide ” of Stalin’s wife 
in 1932) Mr. Deutscher’s chapters on the purges are admirably 
clear, and explain more fully, satisfactorily, and simply than any 
other book I know what was really behind them. 

They came at a time when Russia was at last, after 20 years 
of hardships, emerging on to the highroad of (relative) economic 
ptosperity, and in the midst of what seemed to many (though 
it was scatcely that) a period of “ liberalism ”’. 

This “ liberalism ” took the form of vatious amnesties in 
favour of repentant kulaks and other offenders, and of the 
“Stalin constitution ” of 1936 which many interpreted as a 
first step in the direction of greater freedom. That it “ re- 
enfranchised ” many categories of citizens is true enough. 

1935-36 was also the only period of the Stalin era when, as 
Mr. Deutscher rightly notes, Stalin, realising that he had been 
“accepted” by the mass of the people, began to appear 
personally at prize-giving ceremonies, and to receive bouquets 
from little girls, amid stormy cheers from thousands of young- 
sters of the new “ Stalin generation”. There was method in 
this, too. Unlike Hitler, Stalin is not interested in being 
“adored ”—and, indeed, in the “ adoration” of Stalin there 
mever was anything in the least pathological—but he 
must have felt that, with the five-year plan succeeding, the 
establishment of at least occasional personal contacts with the 
— would be good for morale. Altogether, on the home 

ont, things were looking up, and slogans like “ Life will be 
better, life will be jollier” belong to that period. Jolly and 
even “ crazy ” films which, in 1946, would have made Zhdanov 
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explode with rage, were, in the mid-thirties, being made by 
the dozen. All seemed to be going much better in Russia than 
Stalin had hoped for, in moments of discouragement, four or 
five years before. But—there was Hitler. And Stalin seemed 
convinced, as early as 1935, and especially in 1936, after Hitler’s 
re-occupation of the Rhineland and the outbreak of the war in 
Spain, that war—and war against Russia—was a matter of a 
few years. Stalin could never forget Trotzky’s threat that, 
incase of war, he (Trotzky) would be the Clemenceau of Russia, 
who would make the life of the government in office a misery. 
Everything might be lost, in case of war, if control were to sli 
out of Sialin’s hands, and rival leaders were to exploit inevitable 
temporary difficulties. All such potential rivals had to be 
eliminated. Through blackmail and third-degree methods, 
many of Stalin’s rivals were made to “ confess,” while others, 
notably some generals, but also some of the civilians, who would 
not “confess ”, were tried im camera, and the whole lot were 
shot or (in a few cases) deported. Mr. Deutscher—while 
condemning the cruelty of it all—justifies the “ state reasons ” 
that prompted the purges by imagining just how much trouble 
Stalin’s rivals might have caused—maybe simply through 
weakness—if they had still been available, say, in the autumn 
of 1941, when anger and deep disillusionment, caused by 
the fearful initial reverses of the Red Army, were sweeping 
a large part of the country. Of course, Stalin cannot have had 
all that much prophetic foresight; he can scarcely have 
visualised 1941 as clearly as that; but all kinds of other 
situations might have arisen in which say, Bukharin or Zinoviev 
might have headed a movement against him. In this he was 
right. In reality, there seems to have been no gigantic 
conspiracy, as the “ confessions ” made out ; for, apart from 
Kirov, none of the Stalinist leaders had been assassinated—a 
wae poor show for a “ conspiracy ” of such vast dimensions ; 
ut it was clear, even from the isolated case of Kirov’s murder, 
that the Old Bolsheviks were not contented, and were biding 
their time—and spreading disaffection in the meantime. What 
is more, the purges achieved another object which suited Stalin 
perfectly despite the inhumanity of it all: hundreds of thousands f 
of “suspects ” were removed from their jobs, and these were 
filled by younger people of the “ Stalin generation ”, in whose 
minds Stalin had been built up as the man they could trust. 
All these multitudes of new officials had a vested interest in the 
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Stalin regime, and when the war came they supported it whole- 
heartedly. 

If there was, however, a real conspiracy at the time, it was 
that led by Marshal Tukhachevsky. This, according to Mr. 
Deutscher, was ditected against Stalin personally ; what Mr. 
Deutscher does not say is that the Tukhachevsky plot had 
very serious international implications: it seems that, in a 
moment of indiscretion in Prague, Tukhachevsky spilt the beans 
to Benes, who thereupon reported the facts to Stalin. It seems 
that Tukhachevsky feared an attack by Nazi Germany and 
thought that Russia would be beaten. He therefore favoured 
a Nazi-Soviet pact at a time when Stalin was still hoping to 
bring about collective security in alliance with the Western 
Powers. 

Tukhachevsky’s plot had little or no popular following, and 
did not shake Russia nearly as much as the purges did; but, 
as Mr. Deutscher points out, even the effect of these was much 
less disastrous on Russian life than is commonly believed abroad. 

By 1937 Stalin had, of course, become thoroughly Europe- 
conscious, and was preparing for a war that was imminent. 

But until 1934 Stalin was either not sufficiently interested 
in foreign affairs, or, even if he was, he did not understand 
what was happening. The Comintern was, apparently, allowed 
a fairly free hand in the early 30’s, and whether what it did 
met with Stalin’s full approval or not, the results were disastrous. 
The supreme example of the Comintern’s folly was its handling 
of Germany ; whereas Trotzky, as early as 1931, was—then 
already an exile in Turkey—stridently calling for a united front 
between the German communists and the German socialists— 
a united front which alone could prevent the advent of Hitler, 
the Comintern was continuing to treat the socialists as “ the 
moderate wing of fascism”. That the crass stupidity of this 

licy—the worst of all possible policies in the circumstances 
nom a communist putsch in 1932 would have been less dan- 
gerous)—was finally recognised by Stalin later when all the 
damage had been done may be seen from the haste with which 
he switched over, in 1934, to the Popular Front idea. 

Altogether, in 1934, Stalin belatedly awoke to the deadly 
danger of Hitlerism and proceeded to look for Allies, now that 
it was no longer possible for Russia to go on in that “ splendid 
isolation ” which Stalin, at that time, would have preferred to 
any other course. 
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While, in home affairs, Stalin displayed on nearly every 
occasion an amazing sureness of touch (so much so that even 
his most “‘ criminal ” ventures, such as the initial collectivisation 
drive and the purges “ paid ” in the long run) his foreign policy 


understanding. He did not understand the Germans; he did 
not understand the French. Even in 1941 he still had illusions 
about a strong opposition to Hitler inside Germany, while the 
tapid collapse of France, on the strength of whose army he 
had the wildest illusions, came to him as a complete surprise 
—indeed as a profound shock, for it robbed Russia of three- 
quartets of the benefits Stalin had hoped to derive from his 
Pact with Hitler in 1939. Now, in 1940, not a weakened, but a 
strengthened Germany was facing him. 

Mr. Deutscher’s account of the Munich and post-Munich 
period contains nothing very new, and is based on familiar 
material—the various diplomatic records published in the last 
few years, and such authoritative books as Professor Namiet’s. 
He takes the justifiably cynical view that, if, up till 1938, Russia 
genuinely hoped to bring about a great anti-Hitler coalition 
in Europe, all sides behaved equally unscrupulously after 
Munich. Stalin knew that Chamberlain was still trying to divert 
Hitler to the East, and decided, in the spring of 1939, that he 
could play the same game, and go one better. The behaviour 
of the Western Powers—with their absurd mission to Moscow 
in the summer of 1939—-was such that Stalin had no other choice 
than make his pact with Hitler—short of seeing the Germans 
invade Russia right after, or soon after, Poland. To Russia 
the risk of a clash with Germany was far greater in 1939 than 
in 1938, when she was apparently still fully prepared to go to 
the aid of Czechoslovakia—if France had fought, or even if 
Czechoslovakia alone had fought. 

Needless to say, Stalin’s “‘ pro-Western ” policy during the 
1934-38 period had not been dictated by any superior anti- 
fascist virtues, but by a pure instinct of self-preservation, and 
so also, in the last analysis, was the Pact with Hitler, when all 
else had failed. 

That it was an uneasy alliance is made abundantly clear by 
Mr. Deutscher, who does not, however, in telling the story of 
that period, stress sufficiently clearly the extreme uneasiness 
that was felt by large sections of the Russian population, and 
the sharp dislike and distrust of Germany. This dislike, mingled 
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with foreboding, became particularly acute when Russian soldiers, 
back from Poland, proceeded to tell horror stories about the 
German “allies”. A large part of the educated class, and 
also the more enlightened among the working-class were acutely 
embarrassed by this alliance with “cannibal” Hitler, and the 

eneral attitude to England became distinctly friendly after the 
fll of France—much friendlier than the line the Government 
and Stalin dared officially take. Even so, partly as a sop to 
public feeling, and partly because the pact with Hitler was 
obviously leading to no good, the press, by the end of 1940 
(especially after Molotov’s abortive visit to Berlin, when he in 
effect rejected the German offer to join in a share-out of the 
world), cautiously proceeded to play up British resistance. . 

In the early months of 1941, Stalin, perhaps for the first 
time in his life, was becoming rather desperate. He knew for 
certain that war was coming, but, in a manner that betrayed a 
curious misundertaking of Nazi Germany, he resorted to a 
policy of cold-footed opportunism in the desperate hope of 
gaining a few more weeks. Hence the expulsion of the Czech 
and Yugoslav embassies, the recognition of Rashid Ali, the 
Iraqi “ quisling ” in May 1941, and the public denunciation of 
Sir Stafford Cripps as a panic-monger and mischief-maker. 
But on June 22 the Germans invaded Russia—just as Cripps 
had prophesied. 

Between 1939 and 1941 Russia reconquered her “old” 
tetritories in the West—Western Ukraine and Belorussia, 
Bessarabia, and the Baltic states, and although this again was 
done almost entirely for reasons of greater security, it sweetened, 
to many a patriotic Russian, the pill of the Pact with Germany. 
These people, however, also knew at heart that fear of Hitler, 
tather than a “ back to the Tsarist borders” mystique lay behind 
these moves of the Red Army. The same was even more 
apparent in the case of the war against Finland. 

In his chapters dealing with the war period, Mr. Deutscher 
is even more handicapped than in the other parts of his book 
by his apparent lack of a first-hand acquaintance with Russia, 
and by his incorrigible preference for official and semi-official 
documents to live human material, which would have explained 
to him more adequately just why the Russian pore behaved 
in the manner they did, and just why they followed Stalin. 
One of his favourite sources is the book by a British general 
—one of the silliest and most ill-informed books written even 
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by generals. The live intonations of the immense human 
drama of the war in Russia are therefore totally lacking, and the 
figure of Stalin—who, during those years became extraordinarily 
vital and alive to all Russians—is presented in a dim and dis- 
torted way. Some casual remark to Harry Hopkins is magnified 
out of all proportion to its importance, while the critical day of 
October 17, when the people digging trenches outside Moscow 
learned with overwhelming relief that Stalin was still in the 
Kremlin, is passed over in silence. Similarly, Mr. Deutscher 
totally misread the effect on the Russians of what he calls Stalin’s 
“ uninspiring ” speech of July 3. Some of his facts are wrong : 
thus, he uncritically accepts the German claim of having 
captured half a million Russian prisoners “on the Dnieper ”; 
he says that “most of the boots of the infantry were Lend- 
Lease ” (they were nothing of the sort); his misunderstanding 
of what happened at Stalingrad is clear from his statement that 
“when his generals could not agree whom to attack first, 
Von Paulus or Mannstein, he (Stalin) decided that Mannstein 
be attacked first”. But, surely, Mannstein was attacking, in 
an effort to break through to Stalingrad, while Paulus was 
sitting tight inside Stalingrad; so there was no alternative to 
trying to stop Mannstein! And then, strangest of all, Mr. 
Deutscher in his scrupulously scholarly work proceeds to quote 
a ctude propaganda play, written in 1947, on what Stalin and 
Churchill maidt to each other in 1942—and he calls this a 
“semi-official document”! Also, regarding the “ betrayal” 
of the Warsaw insurgents by the Russians, he rightly says that 
the Russian army was driven back by the Germans ; but then 
he adds that RAF planes were not allowed to help the insurgents 
because of Stalin’s “‘ rancour and spite”. The real explanation 
is much more typically Russian: the Russians refused to let 
these planes land behind the Russian lines because their army 
in Eastern Poland was in full retreat, and they did not wish any 
foreign witnesses to be present. Moreover, they had no faith 
in the effectiveness of helping the Warsaw insurgents in this 
way, and if they later sent some planes over themselves, it was 
only as a belated and futile gesture of appeasement. 

Back to his diplomatic documents and statesmen’s memoirs 
on Teheran, Yalta, and Potsdam, and Mr. Deutscher is on more 
solid ground again—though it may not perhaps be best to look 
at Stalin mostly through the eyes of foreign statesmen. These 
do not see Stalin as the Russians see him. 
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But some points Mr. Deutscher makes ate very telling : 
notably Stalin’s perseverance in favour of a Big Three Peace 
—with its implication of “spheres of influence”. He also 
demonstrates brilliantly the fact that Stalin’s post-war plans put 
Russian security first, and the promotion of revolution in 
Europe last. ‘Communism fits Germany the way a saddle 
fits a cow”, he told Mikolajczyk in 1944, and this belief he 
confirmed by doing everything to make Russia and communism 
unattractive to the Germans—dismantling of industries, Oder- 
Neisse Line, etc. He could also have made the Polish left, at 
any tate, more friendly to Russia by giving Lwow to Poland ; 
but no ; Russia’s interests must be served first. 

Naturally, in Stalin’s view, there will always be a basic and 
long-term antagonism between capitalism and Soviet socialism, 
but this need not preclude a lengthy period of peace between 
the two, or at any rate, a modus vivendi. As Mr. Deutscher says : 
“In the reality of practical politics, the discontinuity of the 
revolutionary process matters as much as, if not more than, its 
continuity 

In practice, something has survived of the Three-Power (or 
at any rate, Two-Power) Peace of Teheran—though it is an 
uneasy peace. Socialism in one country has been succeeded 
by socialism in one sphere, and Mr. Deutscher is probably 
right in saying that, to Stalin, Eastern Europe, and no longer 
Western Europe is the #erra firma of socialism, and that Russia 
can afford to abandon Western Europe—no longer, economically 
ot politically, the centre of the world—to capitalism. Quite 
tightly he also stresses throughout his book Stalin’s great 
preference for the East. To him, the West is more mysterious 
than the East. He feels more at home with a Chinese than with 
an Englishman or Frenchman—or even a Pole. But whether 
Stalin’s “‘ sphere of influence” is, on the strength of it, to 
extend far into Asia, and if so, what the revolutionary, as well as 
nationalist implications of this new development will be to 
Russia, Mr. Deutscher does not venture to prophesy. Does 
Stalin’s unquestionable isolationism, where the West is con- 
cerned, no longer apply in Asia ? 

Since the war Russia has concentrated on building and 
re-building “ socialism in one country ”—now partly extended 
to “ one sphere ”. The atom bomb has created acute xenophobia 
in Russia, and this has been a fruitful soil for that cultural 
isolationism which is infinitely more pronounced now than it 
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ever was between 1917 and 1944. (For the pressing revival of 
“* Soviet-consciousness ” began, to be exact, in September 1944, 
just as the Russian troops were entering Rumania and Poland, 
and not in 1945, as Mr. Deutscher says.) This cultural isolation- 
ism is something for which Stalin is very largely responsible 
himself: as Mr. Deutscher rightly remarks, he believes in 
levelling up Asiatic Russia and levelling down European Russia 
—with the result that the general level becomes, from a European 
point of view, lamentably low. This partial-barbarisation of 
European Russia is hardest to condone, and one of the 
questions that inevitably arise is to what extent this policy will 
last only as long as Stalin does—and no longer. For on this 
policy there seems to be, deep down, some real disagreement 
in the Politbureau. 

Not that the “‘ masses ” really care very much—even though 
they stil] prefer Chekhov to Fadeyev, and no doubt wonder 
why there are no Soviet Chekhovs. But, by and large, they 
are fairly contented, and Stalin’s prestige—which was highest 
in 1945—is still high, thanks to the very efficient reconstruction 
that has gone on since the war and the rise in the general 
standard of living. Great schemes like the Forest Belts have 
stirred the people’s imagination. People are conscious of the 
fact that in the Stalin era Russia has become, quantitatively, 
more educated, and more powerful than she has ever been in 
all her history, and they feel that the Ahoziain—“ the boss ”— 
(for that is how he is popularly known—how different from the 
German attitude to Divine Hitler !) must have been right most 
of the time. 

But there are times when the Russian people get worried, 
and begin to wonder whether “the boss” is not losing his 
grip and is not, internationally, going to run into serious trouble. 
Such a mood existed in Russia last spring, and Stalin, who 
continues to be very sensitive to his public opinion (in spite 
of all that is said to the contrary) hastened to raise the Berlin 
blockade and to create a détente in the West. The main object 
of Stalin’s policy in any foreseeable future is to build 
“ socialism in one zone” and to avoid war, not at any, but at 
almost any price. Only, where does China come in ? 
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THE CONTROL OF FOREIGN POLICY 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


By Proressor W. Y. Exxiotr 


SINCE the responsibility which the outcome of the Second 
World War has thrust upon the United States forces upon it a 
reluctantly assumed leadership, the control of its foreign policy 
by Congress assumes a critical importance for the survival of 
a free world. The role of the Senate in treaty making was 
forced upon the attention of the world by the League 
controversy and Wilson’s failure to secure American participa- 
tion. The two-thirds rule for the ratification of treaties 
subsequently came in for a good deal of rather violent abuse 
and some efforts at change through constitutional amendment. 
The position of the House of Representatives, however, had 
never seemed to foreign observers to be of great importance 
until the Lend Lease Act showed that the power of the purse 
today is the major factor in controlling and limiting the foreign 
commitments of the United States. 

The record of the Congress of the United States since that 
time, in supporting budgets about 50 per cent. of which really 
revolve around our foreign policy and some 1o per cent. of 
which on the average went into what were essentially gifts or 
very “fuzzy” loans to support European recovery, has been 
both unique and unexpected. The sweeping majorities by 
which the Administrations, first of Roosevelt, then of Truman, 
have won support for such a bold and generous fiscal support 
from Congress are the more astonishing in the light of the 
Republican Party control of both houses of Congress during 
the 80th Congress (1946-1948). 

The primacy of a positive foreign policy is reflected not 
only in the organization of Congress but in its relation to party 
and to pressure groups and to — opinion in the United 
States. The changed nature of foreign policy is shown also in 
the extended range in which it affects most other major policies 
if only through the budget. This brings most questions today 
back to the President himself for a reconciliation of views where 
“se is a serious difference between the major Soper 
involved. For ses of this study, primary emphasis may 
be placed on the structure of Congress 
to illustrate the changes that have taken place and to show some 
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unresolved problems in the co-ordination of control over 
foreign commitments. 


Roosevelt’s long administration was marked by the ; 
emergence of a new type of White House executive office ‘ 
starting with six executive assistants sanctioned by the President’s j 
Committee on Administrative Management in 1936 and enacted ‘ 
into law in the next two years. For purposes of comparison, ‘ 
one should remember that the White House of Wilson operated 
with very little internal staff mechanism, except for Tumulty, : 
the President’s own secretary, and the ubiquitous Colonel House, P 
whom many would compare to Harry Hopkins for his special 
and personal relations of influence with the President. It is J 
true that the White House office expanded somewhat to handle ‘ 
the routine volume of mail and speeches, but Wilson relied 5 
upon the Cabinet without paralleling the British experience of le 
setting up a Cabinet Secretariat or a personal staff for the d 
President in its place. P 

The Roosevelt regime set up a peculiar arrangement for the 7 
co-ordination of all policy connected with the war mobilization | ,. 
and reconversion known as the Office of War Mobilization and 
Reconversion, which had extraordi powers of issuing P 
directives. In the original version of the Office of War 
Mobilization under former Chief Justice Byrnes (later Secretary fe 
of State), these powers of directive had rested upon executive th 
orders and were intended to bring back together the authority st 
which had originally been intended to rest in the War Production pt 
Board, but had gradually been sloughed off during the war to st 
other agencies (Office of Price Administration, War Food te 
Administrator, Office of War Mobilization, Office of Defence ju 
Transportation). Congress, however, took the extraordinary Jc 
step of fixing a statutory base for these directive powers to ad 
other agencies concerned with the conduct of the war and with 
reconvetsion; so that the Director of the Office of War fer 
Mobilization and Reconversion (the title fixed by the statute de 
in 1945) emerged with a unique position of exercising statutory 6 
authority over the great departments of the government, under, po 
it is true, the general direction of the President. In a way, es 
Congress had insisted upon the creation of something like a eee 
military staff principle for the transition of the Government of the “ 
United States from war to peace and had even included the power to 
for Director Byrnes to enforce the State Department’s policies upon a 
other agencies in the field particularly of foreign economic policy. Mc 
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This extraordinary and somewhat startling step did not get 
as wide attention as it perhaps deserved, partly because of the 
modest use of these powers made by a succession of Directors 
of the Office of War Mobilization and Reconversion. In the space 
of little more than a year (1945-1946), there were four directors 
of this office. Director Byrnes became Secretary of State shortly 
after VE-Day. He was succeeded by Judge Vinson, who had 
previously been director of the Office of Economic Stabilization 
and a close associate of Byrnes in the co-ordination of the war 
effort. Judge Vinson shortly became Secretary of the Treasury, 
yielding the Office of the War Mobilization and Reconversion 
to the President’s banking friend, John Snyder. Within a few 
months Judge Vinson had become Chief Justice of the United 
States and Mr. Snyder had become Secretary of the Treasury, 
leaving the Office of War Mobilization and Reconversion 
during most of 1946 in the hands of John Steelman, formerly the 
President’s assistant who had dealt chiefly with labour matters. 
In that form the Office functioned through 1946 and came to 
an end by the President’s failure to ask for a renewal of its 
powers; though many of its functions remained somewhat 
unofficially grouped in the White House executive office. 

During the greater part of its existence the OWMR had 
functioned as an appeal board and sounding agency for opinion 
through its public members, rather than as a true presidential 
staff. That is, it had settled inter-agency — (rather than 
pfeventing them), and it had done more “ trouble-shooting ” than 
staff anticipation. But it clearly established the pattern of having 
broad issues of policy settled at the level of the White House ; 
just as during the war Admiral Leahy had presided over the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff as the President’s own personal and official 
adviser on strategic matters. 

The implications of this experiment are simple but sweeping: 
few major policy issues in modern government affect only one 
department. What was true of the need for co-ordinating 
several departments in general policy applied also to foreign 
policy, especially in the postwar period where the broad scope of 
commitments involves the entire range of departmental structure 
and policies. The postwar period showed that this had been 
recognized through the creation of several cabinet committees 
to attempt the co-ordination of wartime policy that had been 
centred in the staff organization and in the Office of War 
Mobilization and Reconversion. 
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The first of these is the National Security Council, created 
in response to Eberstadt’s Report to Secretary Forrestal, with 
the British Committee of Imperial Defence as its obvious 
model. By the National Security Organization Act of 1946 
this Council was established at the highest possible level, with 
the President as its chairman and a statutory membership that 
included the Secretary of State, the newly created Secretary of , 
Defence, the Secretaries of Air, War and Navy, the civilian 
chairman of the National Security Resources Board (created by 
the same Act), and such other ad hoc members as the President 
might from time to time designate. The objective of the 
National Security Council was to bring to bear reciprocally 
the considerations of a strategic character that would support 
or limit foreign policy and, on the other hand, to acquaint the 
fighting services with the high policy objectives of the Depart- 
ment of State; and to reconcile these two major factors. It 
rapidly became apparent that the Secretary of the Treasury 
would be involved in a great many of these decisions and he 
became a frequent if not a regular member. 

Like the Committee of Imperial Defence, the National 
Security Council functioned purely as an advisory body. But 
also like the Committee of Imperial Defence, since it advised 
the working head of the government, who was its titular 
chairman, its advice was likely to have directive powers. 
Action was indicated in response to its directives in some 
operating agency. A considerable effort was made not to relate 
its high level policy forming “advice” to subcommittees of an 
operating character, as, for example, SANACC (State-Army- 
Navy-Airforce Co-ordinating Committee), at the assistant 


secretary level. The past tense is used purposely here to | 


describe the organization of this Council through 1948. Its 


future functioning must, of course, be a matter for presidential | 


action and may involve the necessity of setting up some type 
of subcommittee structure or at least some means of linking 
the high policy advice of the National Security Council with 
operating committees at lower levels. 

Two other cabinet level committees were set up by the same 
act: (1) the Central Intelligence Agency and its advisory board 
comprising the heads of the fighting services and the Depatt- 
ment of State (technically subordinate to the National Security 
Council) and (2) the previously mentioned National Security 
Resources Board, whose chairman reported to the president 
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directly. This Board had additional members from one or 
two other cabinet departments such 2s Commerce and Interior, 
because of their connections with the problems of war mobiliza- 
tion. The Commerce Department, for example, has the 
control of export and import licensing, and the Department of 
the Interior was directly concerned with natural resources and 

icularly with mineral resources and stockpiling. On many 
matters the Department of Agriculture also has to be brought 
in; for manpower and labour problems, the Labour Depart- 
ment ; and so will the proposed Department of Welfare, iP and 
when it is formed. 

In addition to these Cabinet committees, the National 
Advisory Council on International Financial and Monetary 
Policy was created by the Bretton Woods Agreements Act, 
1945. Here again a statutory basis was given to an organ for 
the co-ordination of interdepartmental policy in a very important 
area of foreign economic activity. Its objective was to bring 
together the policies and operations of the representatives of 
the United States on the International Monetary Fund, the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and Development, and 
the already existing Export-Import Bank, which was solely an 
agency of the United States Government. Its primary concern 
was to see that there was a rationalized policy in the making of 
foreign loans and in the participation of the United States in 
foreign financial and monetary affairs generally. Its chairman 
was to be the Secretary of the Treasury, and its ordinary 
members included the Secretary of State, the Secretary of 
Commerce, Chairman of the Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System, the Chairman of the Export-Import Bank, 
with an ex-officio membership of the directors of the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund and the International Bank of 
Reconstruction and Development ; as the United States members 
on these bodies. | 

One of the significant features of these Cabinet committees 
and boards was that they were set up without permanent staffs 
of their own. They used the device that was followed 
throughout most of the history of the Committee of Imperial 
Defence of having their staff members seconded from the major 
departments concerned. Unlike the Office of War Mobilization 
and Reconversion, there was no staff serving the agency alone 
and without other loyalties, a point that deserves particular 
attention and perhaps correction. 
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Thus the major areas of the confluence of military and 
foreign policy, of financial and foreign policy, and of intelligence 
and foreign policy were in theory brought together at Cabinet 
level ; though in the latter two instances there was no attempt 
to connect them directly to the White House executive office. 
The National Security Resources Board, whose function was 
to plan the mobilization for a future war, played a far less 
important role largely owing to the fact that its chairman 
seemed not to command the direct access to the President and 
because its functions were in the realm of future planning, 
rather than of current operations. 

The catalogue of White House executive agencies for 
Cabinet co-ordination would be incomplete without mention 
of the Council of Economic Advisers. This odd device, which 
was created by statute in 1945, attached to the Presidential 
office three principal economic advisers with a chairman, as a 
council to deal with all the questions that would arise from the 
operation of the economy of the United States. The term 
“ full employment,” which was originally attached to the draft 
bills disappeared, but the obvious intention of maintaining the 
economic activity of the United States at its maximum level was 
maintained. Recent pronouncements of the Council’s Chairman, 
Mr. Nourse, picked up by the press, though they were not made 
as public statements, and perhaps misconstrued to indicate 
that the budget of the United States could hardly bear the full 
impact of arms for Western Europe, as well as an extensive 
military budget and a budget for Euro recovery, without 
integration of the total commitments and some possible savings. 
In any case, they were seized upon by some members of Congress 
as an authoritative demand for a cut, either in the economic or 
military aid programmes or in the defence programmes or both. 
Was such a pronouncement made for the President ? For the 
Council ? Or as the Chairman’s sole and personal view ? 

The relations of this statutory body to the Bureau of the 
Budget, which presumably had fulfilled such functions pre- 
viously, and to the Treasury and the Federal Reserve System 
were jaa from clear. Whether or not its members were merely 
advisers to the President or empowered to operate with some 
independence in theit own pronouncements has equally not been 
clarified. Nor is it quite certain whether they speak as 
individuals or as a Council. In any case, here was still another 
statutory agency attached to the White House. 
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ind This one has the apparent intention of resolving all the 
nce elements of economic _ with obvious implications on 
net questions of financing foreign policy programmes. 
apt The Hoover Commission has taken due note of this state of 
Ice. affairs and has rather tentatively suggested that the President 
wap needs at least a staff secretary (not to be called a chief of staff 
ess and not to be empowered with directive authority, as was 
nan the Office of War Mobilization), who will serve to keep him 
ind informed as to the actions of these interdepartmental agencies 
ng, and committees, as well as the operations of the ordinary 
agencies and departments of an already widely extended 
for administration. Estimates differ as to the number of officials 
Jon with direct and unmediated access to the President for policy 
ich control ; but if the independent cp ese commissions are 
tial added, the picture is the somewhat alarming one of forty-four 
Ss a permanent agencies, commissions and twenty-one 
the temporary or advisory bodies, a total of seventy-four.* 
rm The Hoover Commission opposes the granting of 
raft | « statutory authority over operating departments” to “any 
the staff members or staff agencies of the President’s office.” It 
was further opposes statutory limitations on the President in the 
an, reorganizing of his own office or on the transferring of functions 
ade and personnel from one part to another. The Commission 
cate feels that the President should have the control over the appoint- 
full ments of the heads of staff agencies in his own office without 
ave confirmation by the Senate, except in the case of the Civil Service 
out Commission. It further feels that the Council of Economic 
ags- Advisers should be replaced by an office of the Economic Adviser 
ress with a single head; and that the membership and assignment 
b Of of any Cabinet committee set up to advise the President should 
oth. be determined by the President, and not by statute. 
the The implications of these recommendations are clear. They 
show that Congress, in the judgement of the Hoover 
the Commission, has invaded the power of the President to 
pee control his own advisers and his own staff by assigning both 
tem functions and offices, and by requiring Senate confirmation for 
rely too many appointments. In the eld of foreign policy this right 
ome of confirmation is one of the additional methods of control 
een that Congress may exercise beyond its power to ratify treaties 
Ps: through the Senate and to deny funds for foreign commitments. 


* See Hoover Commission Reports, especially Appendix I to ‘‘ General Management 
of the Executive Branch.” (Report of the Commission on Organization of the 
Executive Branch of the Government, 1949.) 
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Co-ordination of Control by Congress 

The examination of the problem of top level control of 
foreign policy may seem to be over-weighted in the emphasis 
that has so far been placed on the executive and particularly 
on the White House staff. Its bearing on congressional 
control, however, is immediately evident if one considers that 
precisely the same needs for co-ordinating widely different 
interests that affect foreign policy have also appeared in the 
field of Congressional reorganization; though they have not 
been given the same degree of integration that has been 
achieved in the executive departments. 

The Reorganization Act of 1947, which Congress passed to 
set its own house in order, clarified in some degree the question 
of jurisdiction among standing committees and strengthened 
and extended the range of legislative control of the Foreign 
Affairs Committee of the House of Representatives. As a result, 
power was considerably divided and the only final integrating 
centre to be found was the entire House, either sitting as a 
committee of the whole, or in its formal legislative sessions. 

The same primacy for foreign policy and the same division 
of the instruments for its operation and control which has 
been noted in the executive departments as between the Armed 
Services, the Treasury, the Agriculture Department, Intericr, 
Commerce, and others, reflected itself in the committee 
jurisdiction and authorizations of the House. For example, the 
operations of occupation policy (vital to the success of all foreign 
policy), technically came under the Armed Services Committee 
of both Houses. The authorization of increased funds for the 
Export-Import Bank as well as the handling of matters affecting 
the International Bank of Reconstruction and Development, 
the International Monetary Fund, or the National Advisory 
Council, fell primarily into the jurisdiction of the Banking and 
Currency Committee in the House. This power obviously 
affects the authorizing power of the Foreign Affairs Committee, 
previously mentioned, for foreign loans. 

The Agriculture Committee was in a position to review 
policy with respect to the world’s food supply and to impose 
conditions on foreign aid programmes in this area. The 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee had control of 
telecommunications transportation, shi ping; and many other 
matters vitally affecting the success of large areas of foreign 
policy. The Judiciary Committee had control over the extension 
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and operation of export licensing, and the Ways and Means 
Committee dealt with trade agreements and the extension of 
the reciprocal trade agreements programme. Furthermore, the 
Committee on Executive Expenditures was vested by the 
Reorganization Act with power to authorize any executive 
reorganizations, including those affecting the foreign affairs 
departments of the government and in particular the Department 
of State. Jurisdiction over the Foreign Service, on the other 
hand, still remained with the Foreign Affairs Committee, leaving 
a separation that is somewhat puzzling to reconcile in terms 
of the Hoover Commission’s recommendation for a merger of 
the State Department’s ordinary services with the Foreign 
Service. 

How could Congress integrate the control of foreign policy 
when so many committees had jurisdiction over important 
aspects of it? In point of fact, the Appropriations Committees 
became in many instances the arbiter of policy in areas where 
jurisdiction was unclear or incomplete or mixed. ‘The rules 
Committee exercised also in the Eightieth Congress a strong 
pressure through its general power to refuse to report out a 
bill to the House, or to give it a rule that would invite wide 
latitude for floor ammendment. After running the gauntlet of 
the House of Representatives through its committee structure, 
and after authorizing funds and legislating whatever provisions 
Congress attached to them, the final barrier to an act already 
passed was still further reviewed by the Appropriations 
Committee. The latter exercised the utmost freedom, not only 
by revising the authorized estimates in its actual approprations, 
but also by inserting additional or sometimes contradictory 
legislative provisions. 

The Appropriations Committee, therefore, deserves especial 
attention and some comparison with similar operations of the 
Senate Appropriations Committee. In part the increased 
power of the reo gare Committee stems from the effort 
to get a responsible legislative budget. In terms of the 
Reorganization Act of 1947, this duty devolves upon the 
Congress and is exercised mainly through the Appropriations 
Committee. It is assumed that Congress in its ordinary 
operations of authorizing funds will have some structure laid 
out for it by the executives proposed budget. But it is the 
further assumption that the legislation itself will impose a 

cing operation that will bring all the separate legislative 
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authorizations into conformity with the total legislative budget 
limits as set up by the Appropriations Committee. 

Undoubtedly some such operation by Congress is essential 
to responsible exercise of the power of the purse. If in a 
moment of enthusiasm the Military Affairs Committee secures 
consent of the House to an increase of the Air Force to 70 groups 
(as against the executive recommendation of between 40 and 50,) 
this not only has a bearing on our foreign policy in the most 
vital element of strategy. It goes further and affects the 
budgetry balance in a most serious and vital way. Someone 
has to reconcile these enthusiasms with a balanced budget. 
It is assumed that Congress can play Santa Claus, but that the 
Appropriations Committee will act like the traditional “ Dutch 
Uncle,” who is not so benevolent. 

Obviously in the field of foreign policy this raises very grave 
issues. A programme like the E.C.A. once passed by Congress 
is assumed to carry, through its authorizations, a commitment 
on which foreign nations begin at once to make their plans. 
On the other hand, the commitment from the congressional point 
of view is not a binding one until the actual appropriations have 
been authorized by the Appropriations Committee of both Houses 
and final Congressional action has reached agreement on the result. 

The rude shock of Mr. Taber’s rather severe cuts in the 
E.C.A. programme, which would have totalled somewhere 
between 20 and 25 per cent. of the authorized sums, caused 
anguish abroad and in the State Department. Senator Vanden- 
berg took the line that commitments had been given which 
could not be repudiated and was successful in the Conference 
Committees in having these cuts substantially rejected, so far as 
Europe was concerned. On the other hand, the Appropriations 
Committee cut in the China Aid Programme (Title 3 of the 
bill) remained and was supported by conference action. The 
Interim Aid Programme, as well as the previous post-UNRRA 
special aid to Italy, Austria and Trieste, had both been sub- 
stantially cut by the Appropriations Committee and that action 
had been sustained by Congress. 

This ultimate hurdle has led the Appropriations Committee 
to extend its functions from inquiry into the operations of the 
executive departments in the actual expenditure of funds into 
a new and expanded activity in the setting up of conditions for 
the exercise of the power of expending funds. In certain areas, 
occupation policy, for example, the most important formulation 
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of policy has rested in the hands of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee for this reason. 

It has been assumed that the staff work in Congress by the 
newly created professional staffs and the use of a common pool 
of experts through the Legislative Reference Service of the 
Library of Congress might tend to overcome at least disagree- 
ments on fact and to present all the committees of Congress 
with carefully screened and analysed information. There was 
even the hope that the staffs might, through communication 
with each other and common action, help to iron out some of 
the problems of inadequate knowledge on which decisions 
affecting foreign policy were frequently taken by the Appropria- 
tions Committees, for example, some progress has been made, 
in the brief period since the Act, in staff communication. A 
certain amount of really valuable joint effort by the staffs of the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee and the staff of the Foreign 
Relations Committee in the Senate was brought to bear in the 
E.C.A. Act. But jealousy of committee jurisdiction and 
secrecy extends to the control of staff operations also. Aside 
from personal contacts, there is little to be hoped for in the 
way of systematic co-operation; and there is certainly no 
overall staff work for any committee of Congress that attempts 
to utilize the work of other committee staffs. 

Secrecy particularly characterizes the work of the House 
Appropriations Committee. Some of this is perhaps necessary 
because of the importance of its decisions and their economic 
effects. But most of it seems to be rather the product of the 
jealously guarded prerogatives of the committee. It operates 
through sub-committees, some of which do not report to the 
main committee until the day or the day before action on the 
authorization is itself contemplated. In the House these 
sub-committees do not permit, in many cases, the presence of 
other members of the Appropriations Committee itself during 
their hearings, which are kept secret and are not made available 
even as printed hearings until action by Congress is imminent. 
Nor are members of other committees, for instance, the Foreign 
Affairs Committee, allowed to appear either before the sub- 
committees of the Appropriations Committee or the full 
committee, in order to urge their views in matters within their 
legislative committee jurisdiction or affecting their interests. 

The Senate is somewhat differently organized in this 
tespect. Three members of the Senate Legislative Committee, 
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for example, the Foreign Relations Committee, are invited into 
considerations affecting their committee by the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee, This appears to have a very beneficial effect 
on the information and policy aspects of the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee’s considerations. 

In at least one major instance an effort has been made to 
supplement the control through scrutiny of the execution of 
foreign policy that was attempted by the Appropriations 
Committees. A joint committee of both Houses was created 
with seven members from each House—four of the majority 
and three of the minority party, as a rule, and with a division 
of these seven that would add three members of the foreign 
policy committees of each House to the four from the 
Appropriations Committees of each House. This committee 
was set up to act as a “ watchdog ” on the administration of the 
Economic Co-operation Act. Though its chairman was 
normally the chairman of the Senate Appropriations Committee, 
this was primarily a matter of seniority and of agreement by 
members of the joint committee itself. 

The Marshall Plan also brought forth for purposes of 
preliminary study an important Select Committee on Forei 
Aid in the House, which contained representatives from the 
committees primarily concerned with this problem. Though 
its titular chairman was Congressman Eaton, Chairman of he 
Foreign Affairs Committee, its active operations were directed 
by the Vice-Chairman, Congressman Herter, of Massachusetts, 
member of the very important Rules Committee of the House.* 
The rest of its members had obviously been chosen by the 
Speaker and the Minority Leader with a view to getting 
important representation from the Banking and Currency 
Committee, from the Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee, and from the Appropriations Committee, as well 
as from the Rules Committee. Many of its members were 
known to be hostile to foreign aid. It made an extensive field 
study, through subcommittees, of conditions in the countries 
of Western Europe and returned with a report which in general 
favoured the extension of foreign aid—though under machinery 
somewhat different from that later adopted.f 

* Congressman Herter had introduced the Resolution which eventually created the 
Select Committee several months before the Marshall proposals were enunciated at 
Harvard University. 


+ See Final Report of the Select Committee on Foreign Aid (1948), Eightieth Congress, 
especially Eighth Preliminary Report, pp. 597-610. 
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The Congressional Reorganization (1946) Act had been on 
the whole distinctly unfavourable to the creation of select and 
special committees. It is obvious, however, that in the field of 
foreign affairs and in such matters as occupation policy particu- 
larly, no single committee of the House is likely to carry the wide 
support necessary for a programme affecting many committees of 
the Congress. Until the Second World War the Foreign Affairs 
Committee of the House rated rather low in the choice of 
members for committee assignments because it was not very 
much in the public eye and had not a great deal of business. 
There was a natural tendency to regard it, as the State 
Department had been regarded, as a spokesman for foreign 
interests. Its political prestige in the House was consequently 
rather low, in contrast with the always important Foreign 
Relations Committee of the Senate. Though this condition 
has been radically altered by the great volume of foreign policy 
legislation of first-class and even supreme national significance 
which the Foreign Affairs Committee now has to handle 
legislatively, there is still a difficulty, through its sole leadership, 
in bringing together the other committees, whose interests also 
embrace major aspects of foreign policy, in the formulation of 
legislative policy on important bills. 

The Herter Committee (Select Committee on Foreign Aid) 
was an effort to meet this problem, particularly when there was 
an Opposition party in control of the House. A tendency 
toward select and special committees for study purposes may 
be natural. That conclusion seems to have been reached by 
Mr. George Galloway, whose remarkable work as the Chief of 
Staff for the Joint Committee on Legislative Reorganization 
had such great influence on the reorganization of Congress. 

On the other hand, such study committees are far from 
achieving policy co-ordination or control. They help to 
ptepare the way, but they do not make the final decisions. 
The Congress of the United States still remains without any 
very clear method of integrating the control of foreign policy 
in either house and certainly lacks any machinery for co- 
ordination in both houses, except in so far as party leadership 
may afford it. 

The limits of a bipartisan foreign policy are becoming more 
apparent. On major policies affecting national security the 
lines may well hold. But on the extent of commitments and 
on very crucial issues, such as the policy of the United States 
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toward China, the lines seem to be far less firm and may be 

ed at some time to give way. The military aid to China 
under the Foreign Assistance Act of 1948 was, in effect, forced 
on the Administration by the House. 

The remarkable degree of support which the Administration 
was able to secure during the 80th Congress (controlled by the 
Republican Party) for foreign policy in its broad outlines has 
been due in a striking degree to the prestige and statesmanship 
of Senator Vandenberg in particular, and to only a smaller 
degree to some of his party associates such as Senator Lodge 
and Senator Bridges (then Chairman of the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee). The same has been true of the role played 
in the House by Congressman Eaton, Chairman of the Foreign 
Affairs Committee, and other stalwarts such as Congressman 
Vorys and Congressman Herter—even though the latter is 
actually not on the Foreign Affairs Committee. 

The attitude of most academic critics who suggest joint 
committees or joint sessions—for example, of the Foreign 
Affairs Committee and the Foreign Relations Committee—is 
just academic. There is not the remotest prospect that the 
small Senate Foreign Relations Committee will compromise 
its prestige or limit its questioning by any such arrangement, 
which would swamp its sessions by members of the House, 
who outnumber it by nearly three to one. 

It is equally fatuous to complain about the irresponsibility 
of the bicameral system. Actually the Senate, under the 
conference committee method eliminates many very questionable 
measures that the House passes, secure in the knowledge that 
they will be eliminated in conference. Without adopting 

rliamentary responsibility, the American system seems to 
ollow its own logic and yield legislative results better than 
could be expected, if one considers the many difficulties of 
structure. I+ has at least the virtues of its defects, permitting 
through its debates and committee hearings an exploration of th 
issues of foreign policy in a far more effective manner than seems to 
be available to other democratic governments. It perhaps pays the 
price for this more extensive legislative scrutiny by delay even 
at critical times, and by forcing on the Department of State the 
position of advocate for foreign governments, rather than the 
role performed by the Foreign Office in England. This may be 
the most serious aspect of minute congressional control of foreign 
policy : The psychological conditioning of the Department of 
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State to a less responsible role in representing the United States 
to foreign countries and a tendency to take the easy line in 
negotiation through its long habit of advocate for foreign 
governments’ points of view to a sceptical Congress. 

Getting Congress and the President together is an old 
problem, never completely capable of solution under the system 
of separation of powers. Associating leading figures in 
Congress in the process of important negotiations helps. 
Closer liaison with leaders through presidential conferences 
helps. But so far no institutional pattern has developed, such 
as joint legislative-executive committees. Neither the Executive 
nor the Congress shows any enthusiasm—Congtess because it 
is too much occupied with its own affairs (its constituency), and 
the President because he has too many cooks already for his 
broth. If any such development is to take place, it must be 
on the President’s selection and initiative. He cannot be forced 
by Congress to put their choices inside his inner councils. 

Montesquieu, in defending his conception of the seperation 
of powers in the famous Eleventh Book of The Spirit of the Laws, 
concluded that stalemates would be prevented by the very 
necessity for action. The machinery for integrating and con- 
trolling foreign policy in the United States may seem, on this 
analysis, to be cumbersome, not always logical, and certainly 
one calculated to multiply the impact of special interests. The 
changes in the E.C.A. (1948) by the Foreign Assistance Act 
as amended in 1949 show the heavy hand of pressure groups, 
weighted by votes for farm interests, shipping and labour 
interests, press interests, e¢ a/. 

But the striking fact is that so far the great policies of 
the Administration, involving the boldest and most radical 
changes in the history of the United States, have won sweep- 
ing support in Congress, possibly because that support had 
shown itself in the nation. Somehow the machinery works. 
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THE VATICAN AND ITALIAN 
DEMOCRACY 


By Niverra S. JUCKER 


Their finest hour, for the occupied peoples, came at the last, 
when all equivocations had been dropped, when the end was 
in sight but the means were still uncertain and the partisan 
struggle had entered its most passionate phase, a phase in which 
the religious motives of expiation and redemption were present, 
not wholly submerged by the more obvious secular aspirations 
towards liberty and political rehabilitation. In Italy during 
the last months of the occupation almost the entire population 
co-operated in aiding the partisans and succouring the many 
fugitives from German wrath. The truce between the various 
gsr parties engaged in the Resistance, the presence, side 

y side, of communists, socialists, liberals, and Christian 
Democrats, on the National Liberation Committees, the part 
played by the convents and the parish priests, and by the 
Vatican itself, in hiding the persecuted, combined to create 
an atmosphere of political désente and religious conciliation 
which seemed a promise of the peace to come. For the first 
time, in face of the horror of the persecutions, it was apparent 
how closely the Catholic concept of respect for the individual 
coincided with the principles of the Rights of Man, and the 
realisation seemed to many the foundation for the long delayed 
reconciliation between the Vatican and Italian liberalism. 
Speaking of this period later in the Constituent Assembly, the 
Action Party deputy, Piero Calamandrei, recalled how “at a 
certain moment in the years of our worst ee we realised 
that the only paper in which we could still find some trace of 


liberty, of our liberty, of the liberty common to all free men, 
was the Osservatore Romano”. In 1944 one at least of the 
revolutionary postulates, fraternity, seemed to have been 
attained. The rest would follow on liberation. 


As yet the accent is on liberty. It is presumed that the 
Church has learned from experience that religion has nothing 
to gain by compromising with the tyrant, but is best defended 
and fortified in a regime of liberty and respect for the human 
person. On their side, socialists, communists, and liberals 
renounce all vulgar anti-clericalism ; but it is the lay school 
which has triumphed. The Action Party, under Parri, reaches 
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its apotheosis. Mussolini himself, with the intuitive feeling for 
the spirit of the moment which had brought him successfully 
through so many self-contradictions, perceived that the National 
Liberation Committees which had arisen to combat him were 
in reality the natural successors to his epoch, and a few days 
before the end, in April 1945, he attempted to establish contact 
with them in order solemnly to transmit them his powers. On 
the surface the gesture appears mere desperate effrontery in the 
manner of the last convulsive improvisations of Napoleon at 
Fontainbleau. It acquires deeper significance, however, if we 
consider that the Republic of Salo, utterly cut off from respon- 
sible reality, represented in the fantasy of its protaganist a 
return to the road he might have followed had he kept to his 
original republican pre-Concordat positions, and that one, at 
least, of the leaders of the Liberation Committees had been with 
him at the start. 

At the liberation of Rome the atmosphere of religious 
conciliation becomes fervid with emotional intensity. In the 
tush of popular enthusiasm to give thanks to the Pope for his 
protection of the city, red flags are seen in St. Peter’s Square 
mingling with the white and yellow banners of the Papacy. 
The spectacular conversion to Catholicism of the chief Rabbi 
of Rome, in gratitude for the protection which the Church had 
offered to the persecuted Jews, intensifies the impression that 
the Vatican had joined issue on the side of liberty. Don Minzoni, 
the Catholic priest murdered by the fascists, is associated with 
Amendola, Gramsci, and Matteotti in the hagiarchy of anti- 
Fascist martyrs, and a square is named after him, adjoining the 
street dedicated to the Socialist Bruno Buozzi. 

In such an atmosphere it was not difficult to convince, as 
many people were interested in convincing, the British and 
American occupying authorities that the Church was their 
natural ally and the bulwark of democracy in Italy. Cardinal 
Pacelli at the time of his election to the Papacy in 1939 was 
believed, both inside and outside Italy, to represent an anti- 
totalitarian trend, and there was considerable rejoicing among 
the enemies of fascism when the choice fell on him rather than 
on Cardinal Schuster who passed for a sympathiser with the 
tegime. The encyclic Summi Pontificatus in which Pius XII soon 
after his accession condemned “ statolatry ” or “ the conception 
which attributes unlimited authority to the State”, and the 
broadcast Christmas message of 1942 couched in similar terms, 
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appeared to afford corroborative evidence of Vatican hostility 
to the Fascist regime. A similar interpretation seems to have 
been put upon the correspondence between the Vatican and 
the German Government, which figures among the Nazi docu- 
ments recently published in America by the State Department. 

As far as Italy is concerned the situation of the Church under 
fascism and after the War has been brilliantly analysed by 
Professor A. C. Jemolo in the last chapters of his book, 
“‘ Chiesa e Stato in Italia negli ultimi Cento Anni” (Einaudi, 
1948). Professor Jemolo observes that it would not be difficult 
to build up a case supported by a mass of documentary evidence 
to prove that the Church did not, as it has been said, accept 
in silence the perversive and anti-Christian teachings of Fascism, 
but that at all times the true doctrine was taught and defended. 
But the value of such evidence can scarcely be appraised unless 
it be compared both in bulk and intensity with the anti-liberal 
polemics of the previous generation and the anti-communist 
dialectics of this. With regard to fascism only certain doctrines 
have been attacked by the Church, never the movement as a 
whole or the persons responsible. 

The Allies had naturally no opportunities for weighing 
evidence and the notion of the Church as the defender of liberty 
(with reservations only as to one or two Cardinals, particularly 
in France) has penetrated to England, and, no doubt, even 
more efficaciously to the United States, encouraged by the films 
and the literature of the Resistance in which the almost 
traditional figure of the partisan priest is to be found in works 
both of Italian and Anglo-Saxon fabrication. The excellent 
work of post-war social salvage undertaken by the religious 
orders or on the personal initiative of individual priests, has 
seemed to confirm this idea. The redemption of the shoe-shine 
boys, the various “ Villaggi del Fanciullo ”, democratically 
organised communities of homeless boys, are but a few of many 
instances. Almost every initiative of the communist and 
socialist parties in this respect has either been capped or fore- 
stalled by a similar Catholic institution. 

The socialistic character of the Christian Democrat Party 
at this period, more especially in the northern industrial areas 
where the swing to the left was particularly marked, and the 
conciliatory attitude of the high Ecclesiastical authorities, are 
admirably illustrated by Cardinal Salotti in an article published 
in the Christian Democrat paper I/ Popo/o on August 17, 1944. 
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“The chief social preoccupation of the Christian Democrat 
Party,” writes the Cardinal, “is the defence of the rights of the 
poor, of those who possess little or nothing, of the exploited 
classes, who rally to our banner because they see in it the symbol 
of the struggle against all economic oppressions whether on the 
part of individuals, of groups, or of the State.” 

Catholic interest in the trades union movement and social 
insurance goes back in France and Belgium, and later in Italy, 
to the beginnings of industrialisation, and what might be called 
the counter social revolution has kept pace with, at times even 
anticipating the conquests of socialist reform. In Italy more- 
over, the corporative experiment of the Fascist period was no 
innovation of Mussolini’s but an adaptation of the principle of 
the Catholic White Leagues. There was nothing, therefore, 
unprecedented or inherently self-contradictory in the reforming 
attitude assumed by the Church, and which to a certain extent 
convinced even the socialist and liberal leaders, anxious to 
consolidate the political and social emancipation of the Italians 
without probing too deeply beneath the surface. Of the 
traditionally anti-clerical Parties the communists alone, no doubt 
on account of the similarity of their methods to those of the 
Church, did not under-estimate the importance of the religious 
question. Togliatti himself, in the celebrated speech of “ the 
outstretched hand ” on July 9, 1944, invited the Catholic masses 
to co-operate in a programme of united action: “I repeat to-day 
in Rome, the capital of the Catholic world, this declaration : 
that we respect the Catholic faith, the traditional faith of the 
majority of the Italian people ; we respect this faith and only 
ask the representatives and the pastors of the Catholic faith 
to respect in tutn our faith, our symbols and our banners.” 

To suppose that the Vatican took sides for liberty, or either 
openly or covertly favoured the Allies in the struggle against 
the dictators, is profoundly to misunderstand its attitude to 
the business of Caesar. The issue today is obscured by the 
fact that the Catholic campaign against Communism coincides 
with the democratic defence of the liberal idea, but the coin- 
cidence is fortuitous, or rather the attitude of the Church in 
this matter is negative and not positive. Not for any abstract 
love of liberty, not even for the rights and dignity of the human 
person to whom:a modicum of corporal freedom is necessary 
for the choice between good and evil, and who must never be 
the means to any end but his own salvation; not for these 
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things does the Church oppose communism, but rather for the 
old, old reason that she can never tolerate the conception of 
the State “as an absolute and supreme entity exempt from 
criticsm and control”. The issue is essentially juridical, not 
ethical. Not Habeas Corpus, but a quite different principle 
is at stake, for we are back to the age-old controversy of the 
relationship of Church and State, a controversy which from 
time to time coincides with and runs temporarily parallel to 
the even older argument between the individual and the state. 
It was on account of the similarity between the fascist and the 
communist conception of the state that the Church turned at 
the last against Fascism in the various denunciations of 
“statolatry”. The negative character of the Papal attitude 
appears clearly in the letter which the present Pope, then 
Secretary of State to the Vatican, addressed to the German 
ambassador to the Holy See, on April 30, 1937 (published by 
the State Department): “ The Holy Father believes it his duty 
for the dignity and impartiality of the Supreme Pontificate, 
while he condemns the bolshevic system founded on deception 
and revolutions, not to remain blind to the errors which are 
insinuating themselves into other political movements and 
ideologies. The fact that these errors are to be found in the 
front line of the defensive policies of anti-bolshevic orientation 
does not constitute a justification for tolerating or ignoring 
them.” 

In the traditional view of the Vatican liberalism is the 
original vice, “the tree which has matured this poisonous 
fruit ”. Liberalism is the father of socialism of which bolshevism 
is the ultimate heir; thus Pius XI warns the faithful against 
the insidious attractions of “educative socialism”. Cwilta 
Cattolica, the most authoritative Catholic review, rejoices in 
1923 on the anniversary of the March on Rome, in “ the lie 

iven to the false ideologies and the methods of the old liberalism 
tom which pullulate the new anti-clerical socialism, down to 
communism and the most tyrannical bolshevism ”. Even the 
faults of fascism, the violence and brutality of the early period, 
are attributed to the formation of its intellectual exponents in 
the anti-clerical liberal-socialist schools. In 1925, at the time 
of the anti-clerical outrages, Civi/ta Cattolica makes this point, 
but at the same time upholds fascism as the “ only government 
in a position to promote the public good and ward off at least 
the greater evil.” 
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The Church’s fundamental antagonism to the liberal idea 
goes much deeper than the historic experiences of anti-clerical 
persecutions under the impulse of the French Revolution or the 
Italian Risorgimento. Today the original accusations of 
atheism and materialism, the free-thinking of our fathers and 
grandfathers of Darwinian inspiration, ate generally allowed 
by the Church to be outworn (in 1944 she had even admitted 
this as regards communism), but liberalism presupposes a 
natural morality and transposes the ideal equality of humanity 
from the heavenly to the terrestrial sphere, whereas on earth, 
according to the Church, all is disparity; disparity which 
necessitates and justifies the ecclesiastical hierarchy and the 
principal of obedience, as elements of order. Liberalism, to 
the Church, is an arrogant and heretical doctrine which ignores 
the dogma of original sin, a dogma fundamental to the Catholic 
conception of the origin and purpose of the State. For this 
reason any apparent coincidence between the humanitarian 
aspects of Catholicism and liberalism can never be more than 
skin deep. 

In theory, however, the Church has no preference as between 
despotic and constitutional government. All human institutions 
are fallible and the choice of the form of government is not the 
Church’s province. The modern standpoint of the Vatican in 
this matter is based on the encyclic Diuturnum of Lio XIII 
which establishes that “saving always justice” the Church 
“does not forbid the nations to procure themselves that form 
of government which best suits their character and the institu- 
tions and customs of their fathers”. There was none the less 
an inherent preference for authoritarian patternalist rule. All 
the more marked since early in the nineteenth century the 
Church perceived a nexus between the “ modernised state ” 
and Protestant reform. Outside Italy, however, the Papacy 
has upon occasion interpreted its standpoint in favour of 
democracy, as when Leo XIII in 1891 abjured the Catholic 
legitimists in France loyally to accept the Republic. 

In Italy the Church’s attitude is naturally conditioned by 
the necessarily anti-clerical character of the Risorgimento. The 
struggle for unification, during the course of which Cavour, 
Garibaldi, Victor Emmanuel II, and all the other principal 
toyal persons concerned, were excommunicated, represented 
the literal fighting out of the old conflict between Church and 
state, ending in the apparent victory of the state. The con- 
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stitution of Piedmont, Charles Albert’s Statute of 1848, which 
at the unification was taken to cover the whole of the kingdom 
of Italy, carries as its first clause: “The Roman Catholic 
Apostolic religion is the sole religion of the state.” According 
to the jurists this meant that the laws of the state were to be 
based not on general moral principles common to all the 
citizens, but on those principles only which are affirmed by 
the Catholic Church. In reality, however, the spirit of the 
times was so directly contrary to this interpretation of the 
constitution that, although the Statute remained unaltered, a 
mass of laws and dispositions gradually accumulated in contra- 
diction to this article, and in fact, if not in theory, a regime of 
separatism between Church and state obtained in Italy very 
similar to that existing and acknowledged in France. Not only 
had the Church lost ground, but the Roman Question, the 
Pope’s voluntary confinement in the Vatican, remained an 
open sore. Crude anti-clerical propaganda from the left, and 
unnecessary humiliations inflicted on the clergy by the early 
liberal legisletion further embittered the Church’s attitude 
towards democracy in Italy. 

The geographical position of the Vatican, the protracted 
existence of the Papal States, and the lack of homogeneous 
national tradition in the Italian peninsula, all contributed to 
make this country the nursery from which the Church could 
choose the highly specialised elements it required for its directive 
functions. .The Curia Romana which represents the higher 
ecclesiastical civil service, has long been composed almost 
entirely of Italian priests who have built up a tradition so 
powerful that no foreign element can disturb it. The conserva- 
tion in Italy of the peculiar type of Catholic family from which 
the Church recruits this caste is a matter of vital importance to 
the Vatican. The Curia Romana is the organic centre of the 
Church which cannot live detached from its material surround- 
ings. The city of Rome is choreographically indispensable to 
the Pope, and the Italian nation “‘ recommended by nature to 
the particular affection of our heart”. For this reason the 
Church can never willingly relax towards Italian Catholics the 
severity of her discipline, nor tolerate in Italy such lenience as 
she has allowed in countries of equal, or possibly more fervent, 
faith. The establishment here, with the introduction of 
democratic institutions, of what practically amounted to a lay 
state, was never accepted without reservations, and though 
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obliged for the time being to bow to the storm, the Church 
never lost sight of the necessity of recovering, when opportunity 
occurred, the ground she had lost. Fascism with its “ declared 
intention of restoring order, discipline, and the hierarchical 
concept of authority ”, appeared as the natural means to this 
end. Well aware of the anti-clerical origin of its leaders, the 
Church knew also that their intention “ of restoring to honour 
the spiritual values and particularly the most important of these, 
the religious elevation and Catholic inspiration of the nation ” 
was mere political opportunism, but she has always believed 
(and history has yet to prove that she is mistaken) in the 
ultimate efficacy of imposing outward forms. 

The part played by the Vatican in supporting Fascism at 
the start has not been sufficiently observed either in Italy or 
abroad, and Professor Jemolo has the merit of recalling it to 
our attention, though a good deal of his evidence, like that of 
the psychiatrist in the law court, must be accepted on the 
grounds of probability, since it is not susceptible of absolute 
proof. Between the years 1923 and 1926 the Church in a 
hundred subtle ways withdrew its support from the Popular 
Party, the Christian Democrats of the day, who represented 
the last stand to save parliamentary government under Mussolini. 
Had Don Sturzo and those who stood with him received the 
support of the Church whose principles they were defending, 
instead of being discredited and ridiculed in the Catholic press, 
they might perhaps have succeeded in stemming the tide, and 
would at least have obliged Italian Catholicism sincerely to face 
the issue. The fundamental contradiction between the precepts 
of Christianity and fascist doctrine and methods is a problem 
which the Italian clergy never at any time appear to have put 
to their flocks. Did they fail to perceive it? From the very 
beginning Civilta Cattolica had decided to forgive fascism the 
“errors ” of some of its followers “ which must not cause us 
to forget the efforts which are being made higher up to give 
a new direction to the relations between the civil power and 
the ecclesiastical authorities”. “Better to live one day as a 
lion than a hundred years as a sheep” was none the less a 
curious maxim for the defender of a faith which has chosen 
the lamb as one of its most significant symbols. In 1931 
Pius XI, in an encyclic, complains that the fascist method of 
education is “bringing up our youth to hatred violence, and 
irreverence’. This is the nearest we are to get, either during 
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the fascist period or afterwards, to recognition of the antithesis ; 
reproof, but never unequivocal denunciation. Some Catholics 
believe that at the last Pius XI realised that he had erred in his 
judgment of fascism and its men, and that on February 11, 
1939, on the tenth anniversary of the signing of the Lateran 
Pact, he had meant to make an important statement admitting 
his mistake in what was a purely temporal matter not covered 
by his infallibility. He died, however, on February 1o. 

The alliance between the Church and fascism may have 
disgusted the more spiritual among the faithful and alienated 
them from their respectful devotion to the hierarchy, but the 
Lateran Treaty and the Concordat, which were the tangible 
fruits of this union, represented politically a victory of incal- 
culable significance for the Church, fully justifying in its 
consequences the importance which the Curia Romana attaches 
to juridical principles and forms. The two treaties, the one 
resolving the Roman Question with the erection of the Vatican 
state, the other defining the relations between the Church and 
the Italian state, represented an enormous stride towards the 
recovery of the positions which the Church had been obliged 
to cede during the previous century, and, even more important, 
a stepping stone from which she has since proceeded to the 
reconquest of further points of vantage. 

In the Lateran Treaty the Roman Catholic Apostolic religion 
is once again proclaimed the sole religion of the state, which 
now, however, undertakes to revise its legislation in all matters 
of interest to the Church, with a view to reforming and 
integrating it in conformity with the directives contained in 
the Treaty and the Concordat. The important point is that 
henceforth wherever there is a possibility of alternative between 
the lay or liberal interpretation of the law and the enforcement 
of the clerical point of view, it is the latter which, in most cases, 
will prevail. Where the law is in doubt the magistracy will be 
on the side of the Church; in administrative questions of 
taxation, precedents will be established of exemptions and 
privileges in favour of ecclesiastical interests ; in local govern- 
ment the recommendations of the clergy will carry weight, 
and they themselves will be found in municipal office from 
which under liberal and socialist legislation they had long been 
excluded.. The law respecting the tolerated cults will be 
interpreted restrictively (the fascists had also noted the connexion 
between Protestantism and liberal thought, and kept a sharp 
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eye on the Valdesian Church whose followers contributed 
conspicuously to the Fronde). Above all it is in the dispositions 
concerning marriage, annulment, etc., and in the organisation of 
the schools where compulsory religious instruction is restored, 
that the Church sets out to extend and consolidate her influence, 
always with the purpose of eventually making Italy effectively 
and not merely juridically a confessional State. 

The reconquest of Italy by the process of reversing the 
moral values. of the Risorgimento appears to have been accom- 
panied by an accentuation of Jesuit influence in the directive 
counsels of the Church. Gabriele Pepe, who has been severely 
attacked both by the Government and the Vatican for his book, 
“La protesta laica ” (Manduria, 1949) sees a great obstacle to 
political and social reform in this return to power of the 
Company of Jesus, which depends for its wealth and privileges 
on the maintenance of the old economic order, and whose interests 
are “for an Italy less than fascist, an Italy in which the liberal 
tradition is shattered and the wings of social progress broken ”. 

It was not at first apparent that the fall of fascism had come 
too late to save the Risorgimento. In the period between the 
liberation and the election of the Constituent Assembly, the 
political exponents of Catholicism appeared moderate, liberal, 
and conciliatory. The true division of forces in the country 
was as yet unknown. The left was believed to be strong, but 
it was not realised that the spiritual force which had upheld 
the Resistance and which found its most articulate expression 
in the Action Party, would be incapable of animating any 
considerable section of the population in normal political 
conditions. Municipal, constituent, and parliamentary elections 
have since shown that the stern message of the Risorgimento 
is incomprehensible to the masses whose intellectual resistance 
is sapped by propaganda. The voting also showed that the 
Christian Democrat Party stood to gain an enormous electoral 
advantage by extending a protective wing over the extreme 
tight, monarchist and fascist. And so the Italian Republic 
entered on its self-apologetic existence with an infinitesimal 
majority and immediately proceeded to efface itself still further 
by adopting its equivocal constitution, a constitution which 
has swallowed whole the Lateran Treaty and the Concordat 
(including the prayers for the royal family and the recognition” 
of the fascist youth organisations), and bids fair to make them 
the guiding principle of Italian legislation. 
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The incorporation of the Lateran Treaties in the constitution 
—there was never any question of denouncing them and making 
new terms with the Pope—appears to have been a test case 
set for the Christian Democrat Party by the Vatican (between 
1945 and 1947 there had been a notable stiffening in the social 
policies of the Party). In his final peroration de Gaspari urged 
the Assembly to accept the integration on the grounds that the 
canonization of the Concordat would secure the loyalty of the 
higher clergy to the Republic. One wonders if they would 
otherwise have supported a monarchist attempt to submit the 
constitution to a referendum. Article 7 was eventually passed 
by 350 votes to 149. The most ardent support of total 
integration came from the ex-fascist press and such of its 
exponents as have managed to get themselves elected to the 
Assembly. There is some warm but not scorching protest 
from the Action Party and those ideologically nearest to it, 
but the speakers are inhibited by the fear of appearing anti- 
religious and intransigent, and their protest assumes the form 
of personal affirmations of conscientious objection rather than 
an appeal to the nation to save the Risorgimento. There is 
also a faint and somewhat toothless demur from the old (now 
aged) liberal school. Nenni supposes that the question can 
scarcely interest a true proletarian socialist, but at most might 
excite the “ bourgeois of Voltairian formation”. None the 
less he votes against it. The great surprise is the “ betrayal ” 
of the communists who vote for it en bloc. Italy is still wondering 
why. Was this a piece of super-Machiavellian finesse or simple 
miscalculation ? 

In the course of the debates there was much talk and promise 
of revising the more illiberal clauses, petty infringements of 
the Rights of Man which were to be removed as a matter of 
course. Two years ago it seemed vaguely scandalous that an 
apostate priest could not be given public employment by the 
state. Nothing more has been heard of these things. With 
the passing of the constitution the Vatican ceased all commerce 
with the left. The various literary and other feelers which had 
been put out in the directions of communism and socialism 
were withdrawn, and the instruments of these advances dis- 
avowed. The Christian Democrat Party is embarrassed by the 
change of directive but does its best to follow suit, compensating 
for the losses on the left by the extension of its “ pacifying ” 
action towards the two disgruntled parties on the right. Mean- 
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while the two most important practical results of the passing of 
atticle 7 are the end to all hope of civil divorce being admitted 
in Italian legislation and the quashing of any return to secular 
education. Juridically it could mean a good deal more. 
“ Modifications of the Treaties, accepted by both parties, do 
not require the revision of the constitution ”, could be inter- 
preted as meaning that no modifications will be valid unless 
bilaterally accepted, which would make the Vatican virtually 
the arbiter of Italian legislation. Whatever interpretation is 
put upon this clause in practice, it is certain that the Italian 
state has accepted an equivocal position and that the Vatican 
has achieved in Italy advantages such as it has neither enjoyed 
nor claimed in any modern state hitherto. 
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POLITICAL RIGHTS OF CIVIL 
SERVANTS 
By W. H. Morris Jones 


Tt was unfortunate that the publication at the end of June of 
the Report of the Committee on the Political Activities of Civil 
Servants (Cmd. 7718) should have been somewhat over- 
shadowed by the appearance at about the same time of the 
reports of the Royal Commissions on Population and the 
Press. The Report has not, of course, been neglected by the 
civil service associations, but there have been few signs of 
interest and expressions of opinion by the public. Yet to treat 
the subject as a purely, domestic one to be settled between the 
Official and Staff Sides of the National Whitley Council is to 
overlook the outstanding constitutional and political issues 
involved. 

These issues are as delicate and difficult as they are 
important and inescapable but they can perhaps be at least 
stated in simple terms: how is the right of the civil servant 
to take part along with his fellow-citizens in political activity 
to be balanced against the right of the citizen body as a whole 
to receive honest and impartial service from its administrators ? 


The problem, that is to say, is one of discovering a just 
balance. In that respect, of course, it is no different in kind 
from most other moral and political problems, certainly no 
different from other problems concerned with rights. Even 
those rights which are most firmly established in Western 
democracies remain in some measure conditional. My right 
to free speech is by the law of libel balanced against the right 
of my neighbour not to have his reputation damaged. The 
right to take part in political activity has only within the last 
generation been extended to all and even so remains restricted 
in some directions, one of the most significant being the 
particular case we are now considering. The distinction between 
states based on a political theory which indicates its respect for 


the individual by acknowledging his rights and states which 


submerge the person of the individual in that of the whole is 
important, but even in the former it is admitted that no individual 
right can be rightly claimed or recognised without regards for 
its effects on others. 

If the general problem of rights is seen in this special way 
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POLITICAL RIGHTS OF CIVIL SERVANTS 


in liberal democracies, it is no less true that the particular right 
to take part in political activity has a peculiar significance for 
such states. Indeed, it may not be too much to say of states 
that it is by the way in which they regard this right that ye 
shall know them. A state which denies to Jews or reactionaries 
or paupers the right to have some voice in determining how 
they are to be governed has a difficult task to justify any claim 
to be democratic. It does not follow with any certainty from 
this that there rests upon those to whom the right is given a 
duty to exercise it. It is true that if we believe autocratic forms 
of rule to be dangerous, we have a duty to see that our 
democracy does not become an autocracy by default. Even 
so, to assert a duty to be ‘ politically active ’ appears to assume 
that the criteria of the city-state apply to our vast nation-units ; 
but what may be natural and good among hundreds may not 
be so among millions. Man finds himself a political animal 
in that he is a citizen without willing to be so, but he does 
not have to be a politically active animal. Totalitarian parties 
seem to err in both directions : they deny the right to political 
activity to some and impose it as a duty on others. Liberal 
democracy tries to confer it on all and impose it on none. 

The right to take part in political activity is, however, no 
less important for being only a right and not a duty. Not every 
man requires the right in order fully to develop and exercise 
his personality but there is no way of determining which man 
may require it and therefore no just basis for discrimination 
on grounds of needs. Not only is it impossible for a state 
which denies the right to know how far it is hampering the 
development of some of its members ; it will also be ignorant 
of the loss it is inflicting on itself. The aim of democracy 
must be to make the unavoidable business of government as 
much like a conversation and as little like a lecture as possible. 
To that end it is desirable that no topics should be banned and 
no would-be speakers silenced. 

This is the context in which the political activity of civil 
servants has to be considered. No special ecaeg arises in 
totalitarian states ; civil servants, so far from being discouraged 
from political activity, will tend to gain their places by virtue 
of political activity of the ‘right’ kind. What is required is 
not political neutrality but political reliability. One of Hitler’s 
first Acts sought to secure that civil servants should be “ fully 
identified with the State of the National Revolution ””—a 
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sentiment with which Mussolini, insisting on “‘ good political 
conduct ” among civil servants, must have found himself in 
complete accord. Nor, on this point at least, would Stalin’s 
policy be very different. 

The problem is not universal even among the democracies. 
The setting in the United States in particular has been quite 
different. The Civil Service Law of 1883 illustrates the attempt 
to move from reliability to neutrality : “no person in govern- 
ment employ is for that reason under any obligation to contribute 
to political funds or to assume political duties and he shall not 
be removed or otherwise prejudiced for refusing to do so”. 
The emphasis is on the protection of the civil servant from 
the pressure of party. The observance of the law has been by 
no means general, especially at State and local government 
levels. The ‘assessment’ system has effectively ensured that 
about 2°, of many a pay-packet went into the party funds 
and the obligation to assist in “getting out the vote” has 
been real and somewhat oppressive. Employees have found 
it safer to please the politicians than to insist on their legal 
rights to remain neutral. In 1907 the Civil Service Commission 
formulated the rule that “all persons in the competitive classified 
service, while retaining the right to vote as they please and to 
express privately their opinions, shall take no active part in 
political management or in political campaigns.” This rule, 
though it did not, of course, apply to the non-competitive posts 
which remained under party control, was regarded by employees 
as a step towards freedom from party domination rather than 
as a move to curtail their political rights. Only in recent times 
has the issue taken what fos us in Britain is the more familiar 
form of secuting a balance between individual rights and 
administrative neutrality. The American public servant has 
been too preoccupied with escaping from an imposed obligation 
to take part in the ‘ right’ kind of political activity to be able 
to concentrate on insisting on the right to take part in political 
activity of his own choice. 

The difference between the United States and ourselves on 
this matter is, however, not one of kind but rather one of 
time. Having effectively disposed of political and personal 
pane by the third quarter of the last century, we have 

en more consistently and clearly confronted with the conflict 
between the needs of neutrality and the citizen rights of the 
administrator. The question was put very well by the 
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POLITICAL RIGHTS OF CIVIL SERVANTS 


MacDonnell Commission in its report of 1914 (Cmd. 7338): 
“is it necessary or desirable in the public interest to place any 
restriction on the exercise of full rights of citizenship by citizens 
who are members of the civil service ? Does any conflict arise 
between the desires and interests of the civil servant regarded 
as citizen and the duty of the civil servant regarded as such, 
and rhe to what degree should either claim prevail over the 
other ? ” 

It is as well to follow the pattern of the Report by first 
stating briefly the present position. Parliamentary candidature 
is regulated partly by a series of enactments reflecting “ Parlia- 
ment’s consistent policy to prevent members of the House of 
Commons from holding posts of the kind usually filled by civil 
servants ”, partly by disciplinary regulations of the Civil Service 
itself. An Order in Council of 1910 made applicable to all 
civil establishments the rule that a civil servant seeking a seat 
in the House of Commons should resign his office as soon as 
he issued an address to the electors or in any other way 
announced himself as a candidate. The Blanesburgh Report 
supported this restriction with the proviso that industrial 
employees in the Service Departments should be exempted, 
and the Servants of the Crown (Parliamentary Candidature) 
Order, 1927, gave effect to this recommendation. The only 
other relaxations of the rule were those temporarily applied 
during the war and in particular during the 1945 election. 

The position with regard to other forms of political activity 
is by no means so clearly defined. The only all-Service rule is 
“a general exhortation of long standing ” to the effect that 
“civil servants are expected to maintain at all times a reserve 
in political matters and not put themselves forward prominently 
on one side or the other.” This has been incorporated, some- 
times with slight modifications, in Departmental Rules. In 
addition, in 1928 the Treasury instructed Departments to draw 
the attention of their staffs to the following extract from the 
report of a Board of Enquiry which investigated allegations 
about the conduct of certain civil servants: “‘ There are spheres 
of activity legitimately open to the ordinary citizen in which 
the civil servant can play no part or only a limited part. He is 
not to indulge in political or party controversy, lest by so 
doing he should appear no longer the disinterested adviser of 
Ministers or able impartially to execute their policy. He is 
bound to maintain a proper reticence in discussing public 
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affairs, and more particularly those with which his own 
Department is concerned.” Finally, in 1946 this extract was 
included in the Handbook for the New Civil Servant which 
also states that “a civil servant must not take any part in 
political controversy.” None of these restrictions apply to 
industrial civil servants. The extent to which they are known 
among non-industrials varies between Departments and so 
also does the way in which they are interpreted. A similar 
variation as between Departments is found on the particular 
question of patticipation in local government work. The 
Blanesburgh Committee was content to leave this matter to be 
determined by Department Heads and merely pointed out that 
it would be “ unthinkable ” for staff of the Ministry of Health 
to sit on local councils. 

The present position is thus one of some restriction for the 
non-industrials and some freedom for the industrials. The 
Staff Side of the Whitley Council have long been dissatisfied 
with this position and it was as a result of their representations 
that the Chancellor, recognising “that there is a case for 
considering whether the present rules require modification ”, 
set up the Masterman Committee. Their Report, while 
recommending a relaxation in certain directions, in effect 
suggests by its attempt to define more closely what has hitherto 
been vague a tightening in others. Certainly the response of 
the Staff Side to the Government’s initial acceptance of the 
Report has been sufficiently emphatic and critical to induce the 
Government to “ look at the position again ”. The Chancellor’s 
view that the subject was “ difficult and controversial ” has been 
endorsed by the Report and subsequent developments. 

The two opposed viewpoints put to the Committee have 
been clearly summarised in the Report. The Staff Side took 
their stand on the importance of political rights both to the 
individual and to the political life of the country. On this 
— they made three proposals. First, any civil servant should 

permitted to stand as a candidate for election to Parliament 
and should be given facilities to nurse his constituency and 
contest the election. A successful candidate should be given 
for the period of his membership of the House of Commons 
special leave “ without pay or reckonability for pension, but 
counting for increment and not to be regarded as breaking 
continuity of service.” Second, political activities in general 
should be governed not by rules but solely by a convention 
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“under which civil servants were expected to behave with 
discretion ” and including an “ understanding that an officer 
who by a negligent or wilful action or comment on a 
matter of party politics creates an intolerable position for his 
Depattment will be liable to disciplinary action.” Third, any 
civil servant should be permitted to stand for election to a 
local council and, once elected, given facilities for the per- 
formance of his council duties. It should be “open to the 
Head of the Department to raise objection in certain exceptional 
circumstances where there was a special relationship between 
the officer’s work and local authorities ” and it would in any 
case “ be expected that a civil servant would observe ‘ a proper 
reticence ’ over matters with which his Department was con- 
cerned.” 

Evidence from senior officials and from some other witnesses 
displayed much more concern with “the risk of creating a 
political Service.” They held that “ the overriding consideration 
must be to maintain both the existing reputation of the Service 
for political neutrality and public confidence in its freedom from 
all possibility of bias” and stated their belief that acceptance 
of the Staff Side proposals would destroy public and Ministerial 
confidence in the civil servants’ impartiality and loyalty with 
“disastrous results to the Service and to the country.” 

The Committee begin their own atguments by stating the 
two principles between which they have tried to find a balance :— 
“ (i) In a democratic society it is desirable for all citizens to have 
a voice in the affairs of the State and for as many as possible to 
play an active part in public life. (ii) The public interest demands 
the maintenance of political impartiality in the Civil Service and 
of confidence in that impartiality as an essential part of the 
structure of the Government in this country.” But it is clear 
from an examination of the Report that they have set about 
the task of balancing these principles with almost the same 
sympathy for the latter which characterised the evidence of 
the senior officials. When the U.S. Supreme Court was recently 
called upon (in United Public Workers v. Mitchell, 1946) to 
pronounce on the constitutionality of the section of the Hatch 
Act which prohibits federal employees from taking an “ active 
part in political management or political campaigns ”, it found 
itself placed in a not dissimilar position. Should it stand by 
the Constitution’s recital of rights and refuse to consider any 
limitations except in clear cases of urgent public interest or 
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should it be sensitive to the needs of Government and the State 
and allow the exercise of individual rights only when authority 
is satisfied that no public interest is endangered? Although 
the American setting is different, the divergence of opinion 
revealed is interesting. The majority decided (partly, no doubt, 
as a result of its present desire not to be considered ‘ obstructive ’) 
that the prohibition was not unconstitutional. It had clearly 
been judged desirable by Congress and the President, and 
since it did not “ pass beyond the general existing conception of 
government power ” the Court would not interfere. Mr. Justice 
Black dissented vigorously : “ Laws which restrict the liberties 
guaranteed by the First Amendment should be narrowly drawn 
to meet the evil aimed at and to affect only the minimum number 
necessary to prevent a grave and imminent danger to the public. 
I think the Constitution prohibits legislation which prevents 
millions of citizens from contributing their arguments, com- 
plaints and suggestions to the political debates which are the 
essence of our democracy.” Mr. Justice Douglas also dissented 
in part from the Court decision. He felt that the problem ought 
to be solved by making a distinction between “ the core of the 
civil service ” occupying positions where “ partisanship might 
colour or corrupt the processes of administration ” and the rest. 
He advocated, in other words, that a line of demarcation be 
drawn above which political activity should be prohibited but 
below which it should be allowed. 

The Mastetman Committee can be said to have taken the 
last of these views. In doing so, it has followed the precedents 
of the MacDonnell Commission, 1914 and the Blanesburgh 
Committee, 1925. Any critical examination of its arguments 
and recommendations must consider whether such a line can 
= should be drawn and if so at what level this should be 

one. 

Whether a line should be drawn depends firstly on whether 
there is a real difference between the position of the various 
grades of civil servants. At the extremes, there can be little 
doubt on this point. Industrial civil servants “do not differ 
from the industrial population of the country as a whole” 
and it would be “ somewhat artificial to consider this large 
body of workers as forming part of the Civil Service in the 
sense in which the term is commonly accepted.” Few people 
will quarrel with the Committee for completing the process 
begun by the tentative hints of the MacDonnell Commission 
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and continued by the hesitant Blanesburgh Committee; they 
have recommended that all industrial employees (not those 
under the Service Departments only, as at present) be free to 
stand for Parliament without resigning and that reinstatement 
should be a right where absence of not more than five years 
has followed a period of ten years’ service and should be 
sympathetically considered in other cases. 

At the other end of the scale, there is perhaps equal agree- 
ment that a political Administrative Class is most undesirable. 
What is not beyond debate is whether it is necessary to legislate 
to secure this. The Staff Side appear to have considered that 
specific rules were unnecessary for any grades and the Association 
of First Division Civil Servants seem to have agreed with this 
view: “they wished the general position to remain much as 
at present so far as the Administrative Class is concerned, but 
they did not think that any regulations were required to ensure 
this result.” This seems a reasonable view. The higher civil 
service already has a sufficiently strong sense of its special 
‘calling ’ and a sufficiently developed pride in its established 
loyalty to be able to dispense with rules designed to secure 
these qualities. Both by temperament and understanding as 
well as by training the Administrative Class is, in a phrase of 
Mr. Justice Douglas, “ politically sterilised ”. 

The difficulty, of course, arises at the intermediate levels. 
If there are grades whose political neutrality is vital but whose 
sense of responsibility is not sufficiently marked to be relied 
upon to secure this neutrality, then there is a case for imposing 
tules on such grades. This is what the Masterman Committee 
has done. In doing so, it has stressed as the main reason for 
its recommendation the importance it attached to political 
neutrality; at the same time, it has been courageous enough to 
point out the other consideration which is implicit in the 
recommendation, namely, that it does not feel able to place 
its trust in the civil servants’ discretion. It argues that to trust 
the force of tradition is to overlook the fact that the tradition 
is the result of strictly enforced rules and that it would change 
if there were any modification of the position. Further, any 
telaxation of the rules “would be a shock to public opinion ” 
and “‘a few bad cases would reduce public confidence in the 
Service as a whole.” Finally, the Committee believe that to 
take disciplinary action against those who used their discretion 
unwisely would be difficult and unfair. 
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These are certainly powerful arguments. Yet it is open to 
question whether the Committee have not been too cautious, 
They were clearly influenced by the evidence of the “ senior 
officials ” who have not been noted in the past for an especially 
liberal approach to civil service rights of other kinds (such as 
that of association) which have come in time to be recognised 
without the disastrous consequences once predicted. They 
have apparently been impressed by “the experience of those 
countries which are suffering from the consequences of taking 
a course different from our own ”—without reckoning that the 
well-established tradition and esprit de corps of our own civil 
service are so far without parallel as to make it dangerous to 
draw lessons from foreign experience. Again, although they 
have, as already mentioned, stated the two principles which 
have to be balanced, they have placed a bias on political 
neutrality at the expense of political rights so that the latter 
ate Closely restricted in order that what is admittedly a small 
tisk of injury to the former should be avoided. They have 
even sought to minimise the value of the right to express 
political ideas in public—a right “in practice relinquished by 
many ”—by contrasting it with the “ universally exercised ” 
right to vote. Above all, they have paid surprisingly little 
attention to the probability that self-discipline would heighten 
rather than lower the sense of responsibility and discretion. 

If, however, restrictions are to be imposed on some civil 
servants but not on others, where is the line to be drawn? 
It is to this difficult question that the Committee devoted much 
of its attention. Their final recommendation is that the only 
gtades which can be placed “ below the line ” (i.e., to whom 
restrictions will not apply) are the Minor and Manipulative— 
subject to certain exceptions, notably Post Office Supervisory 
Manipulatives. This is the second point at which disagreement 
with the Committee’s views might be expressed. On what 
grounds are those in the Clerical and Typing Grades to be 
treated in the same way as those in the Administrative ? The 
Committee believe, firstly, that the effect on the service of 
attempting to make any distinction between any of the grades 
from Administrative to Typing would be harmful. It is pointed 
out that all grades work together “as part of a single organisa- 
tion” and that any distinctions would be artificial because 
duties are less differentiated than in the past and “an avenue 
of promotion ” runs through all grades. Secondly, the junior 
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grades do not come into contact with the Minister but they 
do have dealings with the public and “ public opinion is a 
sensitive barometer reacting sharply to any breaches of the 
traditional impartiality of the Civil Service.” This is all the 
more important since the decisions taken—often by junior 
officials in regional and local offices—involve the exercise of 
a large measure of discretion in matters affecting the daily lives 
of every citizen. 

If all grades from Administrative to Typing have to be 
placed “‘ above the line”, exactly what limitations are to be 
imposed on their political activities? The Report makes 
recommendations under five headings. First, the existing 
prohibition on Parliamentary candidature should remain. 
Second, the existing code covering other political activity 
of a party character in the national field should be made more 
explicit by detailing some of the forms of activity (e.g., holding 
party office, public speaking, publication and canvassing) which 
are not allowed. Third, public affairs of a non-party character 
(such as participation in outside conferences of professional and 
other similar bodies) should be treated differently; public 
comment by a civil servant on these matters should be free— 
agp nie that his own Department is not concerned and that 

e observes “a becoming moderation”. (This is a welcome 
check to the very restrictive attitude expressed by the Financial 
Secretary to the Treasury in an answer in the House on the 


27th March, 1947: “I should regard as improper any public 


criticism by a civil servant of a policy for which a Minister 
whether of his own or some other De ent is responsible.’’) 
Fourth, there should be no new prohibition relating to speeches 
on political matters at staff association conferences but “ it 
should be understood that disciplinary action may follow if a 
delegate by his speeches creates a situation embarrassing for the 
Service.” (This seems in conflict with the Committee’s earlier 
argument that to take disciplinary action against those who used 
their discretion unwisely would be difficult and unfair.) Fifth, 
participation in local government should continue to be per- 
mitted at the discretion of the Head of the Department but 
those Departments which intend to grant the permission should 
work out a uniform policy and should insist on the acceptance 
by the civil servant concerned of a rule binding him to confine 
himself to local issues and to act with moderation. Even so, 
the Committee wish, in view of the increasing ‘ party’ nature 
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of local politics, that this policy be reviewed after five years. 
Finally, the Committee recommend that these rules be made 
generally known to all entrants to the Service. 

It is clear that the outcome of the Committee’s discussions 
is to reinforce and make explicit the “ political sterilisation ” 
of those grades placed “‘ above the line”. The Committee 
has obviously been afraid of the slippery slopes that lead to a 
political civil service and a spoils system; has it been equally 
afraid of the other slopes that lead to the justification of every 
curtailment of rights in the name of the “common good” 
or the “ public interest ” ? Is there no way by which a political 
civil service can be avoided without the undesirable imposition 
of restrictions ? 

The Report correctly points out that the period between the 
two wars has seen an extension of administrative action in three 
senses: it has now a much closer association with the life of 
every citizen, it includes legislative and quasi-judicial functions 
and it involves considerable discretionary power in the hands 
of local officials of the central departments. All these point 
to the increased importance of political neutrality. At the 
same time, other changes—not all clearly noted by the Com- 
mittee—have taken place which have an opposite bearing. In 
the first place, the number of persons concerned has increased 
considerably and is unlikely to decrease ; those placed “ above 
the line ” by the Committee’s recommendations number nearly 
half a million. Moreover, nationalisation brings new groups 
into public employment. This question was outside the scope 
of the Committee but it is clear that it will become somewhat 
anomalous if the civil service proper is carefully regulated as 
regards political activity while other public employees engaged 
on not dissimilar tasks observe a different code. This extension 
of public employment also renders less convincing than ever 
the argument that the denial of political rights is not serious 
because after all there is no compulsion on anyone to join the 
service. Secondly, the period has witnessed the growth and 
consolidation of civil service unionism and the development 
of the Whitley machinery. It is to be hoped that, in common 
with the rest of the trade union movement, civil service 
associations will assume greater responsibilities and display an 
interest in and concern for professional standards and improved 
methods of work. This trend will not be encouraged except 
by placing some trust in these associations. It is also difficult 
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to see any more certain way by which these standards—of 
which political discretion is one of the most important—can 
be protected and improved. 

It is unlikely that the last word on this subject has been said 
by the Masterman Committee. More important than the 
immediate hostile reception given to the Report by the Staff 
Side is the long-term difficulty that no solution to this thorny 
problem of “ second-class citizenship ” is likely to be attained 
except by means of “a law which we prescribe to ourselves ” 
—that is, by a convention which the civil servants help to 
formulate and which they co-operate in enforcing where 
necessary. It is unfortunate that the Masterman Committee 
should have moved away from this goal instead of towards it. 
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SURVEY 
RECENT FRENCH BOOKS 


soc 
The Comité Frangais des Sciences historiques has published a volume of av 
addresses and papers under the title Actes du Congrés historique du Centenaire sor 
de la Révolution de i848 (Presses Universitaires de France) which illustrates 
the European significance of the Revolution of 1848. Labrousse opens du | 
the work with a brilliant and suggestive comparative analysis of the tha 
economic, social, and political tendencies of the three revolutions of 1789, soc 
1830, and 1848. This short paper offers to those who have not yet studied Co: 
the same author’s La Crise b PEconomie frangaise a la fin de I’ Ancien Régime cor 
et au début de la Révolution (Presses Universitaires) a fine introduction to the Th 
method of this school of French economic historians. Pierre Renouvin 
discusses with his accustomed ease and mastery L’ Idée des Etats-Unis d’ Europe and 
pendant Ja crise de 1848, a subject which he has amplified in his admirable (At 


Zaharoff Lecture for 1949 which he gave in Oxford (L’Idée de Fédération M. 
Exropéenne dans Ja Pensée politique du X1Xe Siécle, OUP, 1949). Paul Vaucher doc 


contributes an address on 1848 en Angleterre. The Editor of Elie Halévy stuc 
remains faithful to his great master’s vocation in explaining our strange stu 
insularity to France. Naturally not all the contributions to this volume are too 
on the same level. Of Henri Sée’s Histoire économique de la France (Armand 

Colin) the first volume is now available again. It treats French economic hav 
history from the Middle Ages to the Ascien Régime. ‘This is an indispensable Géo 
text-book. In contrast to the earlier German edition in Brodnitz’s Handbuch met 
der Wirtschaftsgeschichte its bibliographies are comprehensive and up to date. latt 
The same publishers have given us a posthumous work by Marc Bloch: “P 
Apologie pour I’Histoire ou Métier d’Historien. In these hundred pages a side 
great historian reflects on the methods and problems of his calling. I | 
do not think that I have read a more important book on the structure of not 
history since Burckhardt’s Weltgeschichtliche Betrachtungen. What a loss for Poli 
France and to the social sciences that Bloch is no longer amongst us. One edit 
cannot but read with scorn and bitterness the three lines which the Editor, inte 


his friend Lucien Febvre, has put before the title page: “ Né d Lyon, k ( 
6 Juillet 1886, Marc Bloch est mort pour la France, fusillé par les Allemands, XII 
le 16 Juin 1944, dans un champ au Nord de Lyon.” Perhaps younger historians volt 
and indeed all social scientists will benefit from the wisdom and depth of Poli. 
these posthumous notes. 

ereas the reader will find in Bloch’s fragment all the wealth and living de Ia 
meaning of the historic process, another book: L’Homme, Le Monde, hist 
L’Histoire (Arthaud, Cahiers du Collége philosophique) to which R. hist 
Caillois and others have contributed, may show him the existentialist short- ] 
comings of an interpretation of the historic world. Bloch, a great historian, progi 


is more philosophical than the philosophers themselves. Bloch mastered man 
the concrete and individual meaning of historic situations, the philosophers Sieg 
talk of them only in empty generalisations. with 

The Third Series of the Année Sociologique, founded by Emile Durkheim, to sa 
and comprising the years 1940 to 1948 (Presses Universitaires), is a welcome worl 
addition to the earlier volumes of this great editorial enterprise. Like its men 
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predecessors the volume is international in scope. It contains an original 
and fascinating study by Maurice Halbwachs on Mémoire et Société and 
penetrating reviews of some important French, English, German, and 
American publications in the fields of general sociology, social morphology, 
sociology of religion, and sociology of knowledge. The volume offers 
a valuable survey though the selection of the books reviewed is occasionally 
somewhat haphazard. 

Another sociological study must be noted, Jules Monnerot’s Sociologie 
du Communisme (Gallimard). Monnerot’s previous books have already proved 
that he is one of the subtlest and most sensitive of the younger French 
sociologists. His new book gives the first adequate analysis of Marxist 
Communism as a secular religion. He centres his interpretation in Sorel’s 
conception of myth, which he applies in a more constructive manner. 
This intriguing volume deserves patient study. 


Lavergne’s Suffrage Universe] et Autorité de L’ Etat (Presses Universitaires) 
and Cadart’s Régime Electoral et Régime Parlementaire en Grande-Bretagne 
(Armand Colin) should be of special interest to the political scientist. 
M. Lavergne’s book is more suggestive in its historical parts, whereas his 
doctrine of an “electoral pluralism” is less convincing. M. Cadart’s 
study, the outcome of pond sree research in this country, is a balanced 
study of a subject about which even Englishmen have not always been 
too well informed. 

In the series Que saisye ? (Presses Universitaires) two interesting volumes 
have been published recently: Les Classes sociales by André Joussain and 
Géographie sociale du Monde by Pierre George. Both volumes are comple- 
mentary to each other ; the former has a more general character, while the 
latter is more descriptive. Particularly those who still see in France a 
“ Peasants’ Republic” might read Professor George’s book with con- 
siderable profit. 

The student of political science and indeed also the historian should 
not overlook M. Louis André’s critical edition of Richelieu’s Testament 
Politique (Robert Laffont). We have waited too long for this definitive 
edition. M. André’s introduction is a remarkable example of editorial 
interpretation. 

orge Pagés’ Naissance du Grand Sitcle. La France de Henri IV a Louis 
XIV. 1598-1661 (Hachette) has been posthumously published. This 
volume is a valuable addition to M. André’s edition of Richelieu’s Testament 
Politique. 

+ es Marie-Madeeine-Martin’s essay on La Formation Morale 
de la France: Histoire de L’ Unité Francaise (Gallimard) is a well-documented 
historical survey, particularly with regard to the earlier periods of French 
history. The later parts of the volume appear to be less original. 

M. Jean Fourastié’s book Le Grand Espoir du XXe Siécle. Progrés technique, 
progres économique, progrés social (Presses Universitaires) will, I hope, find 
many readers in this country. The volume, introduced by M. André 
Siegfried, is another example of the synthetic tendency which is at work 
within the social sciences, in any case in France. It would be difficult 
to say whether this analysis of the socio-economic trends of our contemporary 
world is of greater relevance to the sociologist or to the economist, not to 
mention the politician. 
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Fourastié breaks new ground, though he has clearly profited from Colin 
Clark’s well-known books. He writes in the tradition of Comte and he 
has learnt a good deal from Marx whom he does not treat, as it is fashionable 
to-day, as a dead dog. He divides modern industrialised societies into 
three sectors: a primary sector with slow technical progress (agriculture), 
a secondary sector in which technical progress is supreme (industry), and 
a third sector (services) with little or no technical progress. Now it is the 
trend of modern societies, visible since 1830, that the third sector increases, 
whereas sectors one and two are about to reach their maximum intensity. 
However much the various industrial societies may vary among each 
other, the tendency towards a society in which / sertiaire is dominating 
cannot be challenged. “ La civilisation tertiaire”, writes M. Fourastié, 
“‘ restera longtemps fragile. L’appareil de production primaire et secondaire, 
dont Ja valeur financitre sera faible, mais qui sera formidable dans sa masse 
matérielle, sera entre les mains d’un nombre relativement trés faible de travailleurs 
indirects ; déja lon voit une ou deux centaines de milliers d’ouvriers d’un secteur-clef 
menacer l'appareil économique d’une nation; dans Ja civilisation tertiaire, quelques 
centaines de techniciens seront maitres du sort de millions @hommes. Cela laisse 
prévoir la nécessité d’un Etat capable de faire respecter l’intérét général. Inversement 
le moindre coincement dans le complexe appareil tertiaire, une négligence ou une 
erreur dans la tache immense de coordination, de classement, de planification, 
entrainera de lourdes conséquences dans la production primaire ou secondaire.” 1 am 
not sure whether M. Fourastié is not too optimistic with regard to the 
human and cultural consequences of this brave new world. “ La civilisation 
sera brillante; Ja moitié ou les trois quarts de la population bénéficera d’un 
enseignement supérieur. Cette culture, la dispersion de I’habitat, initiative dans 
le travail méme subalterne (sic |), la diversité des moyens de transports et des loisirs, 
favoriseront, en quelques générations, les tendances individualistes de l’homme.” 
M. Fourastié envisages a future in which the housewife will read Colin 
Clark or Bergson, instead of Gone with the Wind. 1 am, in spite of all efforts, 
unable to visualize the picture of our future societies, but I doubt whether 
M. Fourastié’s high hopes for a strengthening of “ individual tendencies ” 
are justified. Our transitory societies do not indicate such trends. 

Perhaps man has changed since 1830. Perhaps paltry pleasures will 
replace true passions, perhaps our creative faculties will become weaker 
under the command of the few hundred technicians who determine our fate. 
But whether we agree or disagree with M. Fourastié’s sociology, his 
terrifying book deserves the greatest attention. 

Until M. Fourastié’s few hundred technicians may direct us otherwise, 
we may still enjoy the two volumes edition of G. W. Leibniz’ Texts 
Inédits (Presses Universitaires), published and annotated by Gaston Grua. 
Here one of mankind’s greatest minds speaks to us with a voice whose 
intensity is undiminished in spite of more than two centuries. The texts 
of both volumes throw new light on Leibniz’s universality and on the 
synthetic character of his philosophy. The manuscripts are edited from the 
Leibniz Archives at Hanover. The sections V and VIII-X, which contain 


important papers, letters, and fragments on ethical, social, and legal problems 


J. P. Maver. 


may be of special interest to readers of this journal. 
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THE FREEDOM OF Necessity. Essays. By J.D. BERNAL. Routledge. 19409. 
185. 

SCIENCE FOR PEACE AND SociALisM. By J. D. BERNAL AND M. CorNFORTH. 
Birch Books. 25. 6d. 


The first of these books is a reprint of some thirty essays written since 
1928 on science, Marxism, and social problems, and now grouped under 
various headings, with a new introduction to each section. This volume 
provides an extensive Marxist commentary on current affairs, the subjects 
covered ranging from the general challenge of our time to special topics 
such as teaching, research, atomic energy, industry, art, etc.—all viewed in 
relation to science. The second consists of two new essays, Prof. Bernal on 
Science against War, a vigorous attack on the Marshall Plan, and Mr. 
Cornforth on The Battle of Ideas in Science, a study of the conflict between 
“bourgeois ” and “ socialist ” science. In nearly every paragraph of both 
books the thought-structure is Hegelian, the philosophy Marxist, the main 
interest scientific, and the aim communist. As a result the monotony of 
orthodoxy is a little overpowering, and one feels relief on reaching the 
pages where Bernal the Marxist deals with Shaw the Irishman. 

It is unnecessary at this stage to praise Prof. Bernal’s intellectual power, 
dialectical brilliance, and wide knowledge, and there are more important 
issues at stake than those of personal merit. For it is now amply clear 
that we are here concerned, not with a mind still searching for the truth 
in human affairs, but with a person who has made himself the instrument 
of a fanaticism of thought and action, which is as relentless towards the 
truth (Lenin advised “ cunning, evasion, concealment of truth’), as it is 
towards human beings, when either get in its way. There is lip-service of 
other values, e.g.“ the fate of science depends on the preservation of liberty” 
(1938), “in science, where what we want to bring out is the danger of 
authority and the need to question everything ” (1939), or “ the majority 
of the people can be trusted; no superior elite groups can be” (1945), 
but unfortunately these sage thoughts do not flow into action, for in the 
interests of Marxist authority awkward facts are either neglected or 
unscientifically twisted (e.g. “‘ the major beneficiaries ” of U.S. production 
of goods “ are a small group of capitalists ”), just as ruthlessly as aberrant 
men and women are forced to conform in communist society. 

No idealism of aim can excuse the deliberate selection and distortion of 
facts on the part of a polemical writer who claims to be a representative 
of science. We therefore prefer to assume that Lenin’s advice has been 
neglected, and that the distortion of truth is the unconscious result of a 
passionately held conviction. There would be nothing surprising in that ; 
intellectual blind spots always accompany absolute convictions. What is 
relatively new is the growth of such fanaticism within the scientific com- 
munity: physicists and biologists who do not honour the unprejudiced 
search for truth in the human field are now claiming to speak with the 
authority of science. This is the more grave because it is happening at a 
time when scientific method is being systematically applied to human society. 


These essays purport to express a single coherent attitude which must 
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be accepted by all men of goodwill. But this attitude is made up of three 
components which, in spite of appearances, do not easily marry: first, 
a high valuation of science, somewhat distorted in the human realm by an 
attraction to theory at the cost of fact, the passion for ideas being here 
greater than the passion for truth; second, acceptance of Marxism as an 
adequate theory of contemporary society ; and third, the persisting inter- 
pretation of Soviet policy as the unfailing expression of Marxism and of 
nothing else. 
These are queer bed-fellows. Science is progressive, objective, and 
universal ; Marxism is unchanging, dogmatic, and partisan; while Soviet 
olicy is opportunist, messianic, and in many respects essentially Russian. 
The complete identification of these three elements, leading to the implicit 
suggestion that all good scientists must be Marxist and support Soviet 
policy, is spurious and exists only in communist propaganda and in the 
minds of its dupes. Perhaps the most embarrassing fact, scarcely mentioned 
in these books, for those who identify science—Marxism—Soviet policy, 
is that it is not in the U.S.S.R. but in the U.S.A. that belief in science flows 
most vigorously into action: the quality and quantity of research and the speed 
of its application are higher in the U.S.A. than in the U.S.S.R. and are still 
rising sharply while in some fields its quality is now falling in the U.S.S.R. 
One-sided actions have a way of provoking contrary results. Stalin’s 
harshness has almost succeeded in uniting the western world; Professor 
Bernal’s polemics may serve to stir bourgeois scientists to the defence of 
scientific objectivity. When Proudhon published his “ Philosophie de Ja 
Misére ” Marx wrote in answer “ Das Elend der Philosophie”. Likewise 
one reader of Bernal’s book is left more convinced than ever of the necessity 


of freedom. L. L. Wurre. 


Tue INstITUTIONS OF PRIVATE LAW AND THEIR SOCIAL FuNcTIONS. By 
Karu RENNER. Edited with an Introduction and Notes by O. KaHn- 
FREUND. (Routledge Kegan Paul. VIII and 307 pp. 255.) 


Books which discuss the socialist attitude towards law are still not easy 
of access, and for that reason alone we welcome the translation 
of one which is of outstanding quality. But it is a book that was originally 
written in 1904 and, when republished in 1928, seems to have been altered 
rather by the addition of sundry paragraphs than by a thorough revision. 
It is thus of little help for the understanding of contemporary Soviet ideas, 
and still contemplates a world in which the capitalist structure of society 
was much the same as it had been in Marx’s day. In fact the chief interest 
of Renner’s own work today is that it shows us the impact of Marxism on 
a mind that had been well schooled in the orthodox concepts of Romano- 
Continental law. His main thesis, as is well known, is that law is not purely 
a “ superstructure ” conditioned by the economic “ substratum ”’, but that 
the legal norm is capable of surviving changes in the economic structure and, 
itself unchanged, performing functions quite different from those for which 
it came into being. Ownership is still conceptually the same, though its 
function is quite different according as it is exercised over a spade by a 
peasant-proprietor or over a machine by a person who cannot possibly 
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exploit his property without the “connected institution” of the labour 
contract. I suppose, in a sense, we all knew that. We know that a lawyer 
has often to “construe” a complex situation of real life, actual or con- 
templated, so that it is capable of expression in legal terms. A confused 
family situation which has been going on happily for years may, when it 
comes to a death or a quarrel, have to be separated out by co-ownership in 
fractions, life-interests, trusts and what-not, or a business man, who has 
quite clear ideas about how he wants certain affairs run, may set the 
corporation lawyer a pretty problem in the organisation of subsidiaries and 
so on. Dr. Kahn-Freund uses the simile of a child’s bricks which remain 
the same, though they are used to build a number of different structures. 
I once used that of military drill. In battle or on manoeuvres a company 
commander can say “seize that hill” or “line that hedge”, but on the 
barrack square he must achieve the results he desires by a selection from 
the limited number of commands known to the drill-book. Here Renner 
is clearly, so far as analysis is concerned, ahead of Marx, and the point 
is not without practical importance, for it allows us to use legal tools for 
whatever purpose we have in mind, without being erent: by people 
who insist that contract is the holy of holies, or that property is the invention 
of the Devil. Both are neutral concepts that can be put to purposes as 
diverse as those of a knife. One of Dr. Kahn-Freund’s illuminating com- 
ments is that the joint-stock company, still believed by Renner to be 
“absolutely unequivocal”, has become in more recent developments as 
neutral a tool as any of the older conceptions. However, though he 
recognises that norms do not change immediately with society, Renner 
believes that they do so ultimately, and his book is fundamentally an 
orthodox exposition of Marxist theory, as is shown by direct praise and 
frequent literal quotation. Marx is even held up as pre-eminent in legal 
understanding, although the author’s original contribution is his analysis 
of Marxism in legal terms. Such orthodoxy does not lead to liveliness, and 
the book is in fact repetitive. Dr. Agnes Schwarzschild must have had a 
very hard task in translating its ponderosities, but she has been eminently 
successful. Dr. Kahn-Freund on the other hand has clearly enjoyed himself. 
In the Introduction he really tells us what the questions at issue are, and 
adds some comment; in the Notes he takes every advantage offered to 
him by a text written against the background of continental conditions 
half a century ago. He can thus point out, for instance, that the history 
of land-tenure in England falsifies for this country some of Rennet’s 

deductions about the uneconomic effect of landlordism, or again how, both 

in England and on the Continent, business development has made com- 

pletely obsolete Renner’s statement that the independence of industrial 

concerns can only be expressed in the legal form of absolute individual 

property. He records too, as one of the major miscalculations of the 19th 

century, the prognostication that the dispossessed bourgeois would become 

a proletarian, whereas in fact he commonly retained his middle-class 

mentality and succumbed to the lures of Fascism. Few lawyers could tread 

with Dr. Kahn-Freund’s assurance in the field of sociology, but his technical 

knowledge of both English and foreign law is productive of matter no 

less interesting to the lawyer, for which his colleagues have every reason to 


be grateful. H. F. Jouowicz. 
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THE GOVERNMENT OF CANADA. By R. MacGrEeGoR Dawson. (University 
of Toronto Press. 643 pp. 305.) 


Wrirnw the last two years, Canadian scholarship has been enriched 
by two studies; first, Professor Brady’s superb comparative work, 
Democracy in the Dominions, and now Professor Dawson’s study of the 
Canadian central government. There can be little doubt that the Government 
of Canada is a signal contribution to the literature on Canadian political 
institutions. It poses the vital challenge of regional inequality to Canadian 
federalism with admirable clarity. It provides an invaluable summary of 
the Dominion-Provincial fiscal relations. It demonstrates the speciousness 
of the “ written-unwritten ” classification where convention permeates every 
phase of the constitution in practice. And it gives an excellent account of 
the manner in which British parliamentary practice and federalism influence 
and modify each other in the Dominion government. For any of these 
reasons, Professor Dawson’s study must become a standard reference for 
students of federal and parliamentary government, no less than students of 
Canadian political institutions. 

In arranging his material Professor Dawson has simply obeyed the 
compulsion of his subject. Clearly, no writer on Canadian government 
can wander far beyond the two dominating features of its political system. 
Federalism, on the one hand, and responsible government, on the other, 
provide a framework within which the order of material is more or less 
determined. Professor Dawson’s study falls into seven parts ; the first two 
describe the development and character of the dual constitutional system ; 
and the remainder is given to a careful and detailed description of the 
parliamentary institutions of the central government. 


Professor Dawson writes with considerable skill and authority. His 
discussion of the constitution, the distribution of powers, and the problem 
of Dominion-Provincial financial relations is illuminating. Almost to the 
oy day federalism has suffered from its bondage to the jurists. Their 
egacy remains in a series of well known formal propositions. The federal 
constitution is written ; hence it postulates judicial review. Its constitution 
can only be amended by a special process ; hence it lacks the flexibility of 
normal legislative change. Yes major characteristic is the co-ordinate and 
independent status of its units; hence it suffers from the weakness of 
divided sovereignty. The results are clear. Few, if any, examined the 
socio-economic implications of the federal system. What effect would 
economic inequality among the member states have on the working of 
federalism ? Was it possible to speak of “ co-ordinate ” status where the 
wealth of some units mocked the poverty of others? Was it possible to 
speak of “independence” where each unit of government is inextricably 
involved in the social and economic policy of the central government ? 
Professor Dawson’s challenge to the formalist tradition is decisive. The 
“* flexible-rigid ” dogma is vigorously attacked. (Chap. IV). There is no 
a priori basis for the distribution of powers in the constitution. The criteria 
are essentially empirical (p. 96). His chapter on Dominion-Provincial 
financial relations is masterly. Who will dispute, “ this world of Dominion- 
Bes finance has indeed, an air of grotesque unreality untrammelled 

y logic and the ordinary restrictions and meanings of words... .”? 
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(p. 123). Yet, it is clear, that no one can begin to understand federal govern- 
ment without entering this grotesque wonderland. In some respects it is 
unique ; in others it is a remarkable example of the malaise which afflicts 
central-local relations in Great Britain. Who, after reading the reports of 
the Local Government Boundary Commission will fail to appreciate the 
striking parallel of Professor Dawson’s comments, “the general relation- 
ship of power and finance is no longer in equilibrium. Provincial powers 
have outstripped the provincial facilities to pay for their proper exercise 
...? (p.124)? Or when he points to the “ alarming economic inequalities 
existing among the provinces themselves.” Professor Dawson can be 
content that he has provided an extremely lucid introduction to this difficult 
field. On the institutions of the central government, Professor Dawson is 
equally interesting. His account of the provincial representation of the 
Canadian cabinet is most valuable (p. 210). Clearly the federalization of the 
cabinet has largely removed the fears that federalism and responsible 

overnment would destroy each other. Responsible government flourishes 
in the virtual extinction of the Senate; and federalism survives in the 

rovincial representation in the Cabinet. Which of the ‘‘ mendicant ”’ states 
in Australia would not gladly echo Professor Dawson’s view, “ any province 
today would relinquish all its senators without the slightest compunction 
or regret, if by so doing it would be allowed to double its representation 
in the Cabinet ” (p. 212) ? : 

Often Professor Dawson’s style scintillates. His analysis of the Senate 
is incisive and devastating. Both here and in his account of the constricting 
influence of the Privy Council on the constitution, there is an acute insight 
and poise quite unspoilt by the occasional vigour of his criticism. Yet 
Professor Dawson cannot go altogether unscathed. There are moments 
when one wishes he had looked beyond the provisions of the constitution 
and rejected the easy interpretation. In dealing with the powers of the 
Canadian courts to declare laws ultra vires he suggests that this power has 
never been as important in Canada as in the United States. Why? 
Professor Dawson believes it is due to the fact that there are fewer of “ those 
limitations on the powers of government which are a conspicuous feature 
of the American constitution ” (p. 85). Even if one accepts his questionable 
assumption, how can one seriously argue that the remarkable influence of 
the Supreme Court in the United States has been simply due to the number 
of express constitutional restraints on the Federal Government ? Is nothing 
to be said of the relative significance of their two economies ; or the intensity 
of the power conflict between government and “ Big Business” in the 
United States? Does Professor Dawson really suggest that the Supreme 
Court would have figured less prominently in the conflict in the absence of 
the sth and 14th amendments ? Surely this is a slight on “‘ Big Business ” 
and the ingenuity of the American Bar. There are other blemishes. His 
treatment of the personnel, functions, and organization of the Cabinet 
is excellent; but he omits any reference to the impact of federalism on 
ministerial responsibility. His description of party organization is com- 

tent ; yet his analysis of party policy is quite uninspired. One hesitates, 
Owever, to mention the lack of a bibliography in a text, which is, in every 
way, a model in the use of footnotes. 
S. R. Davis. 
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LocaL GOvERNMENT AREAS 1834-1945. By V. D. Lipman. (Blackwell. 
506 pp. 255.) 

REGIONALISM. By Peter Setr. (Fabian Publications and Allen Unwin. 
97 pp- 35. 6d.) 


hese two books so contrasted in size, appearance, and price in fact 
combine well together. Mr. Lipman provides a solid factual introduction 
to the problem of local government reform, to the solution of which Mr. 
Self makes an original and stimulating contribution. 


How has the present situation arisen ? What attempts have been made 
to bring the structure up to date? What alternatives now present them- 
selves ? Too many histories of local government content themselves with 
an account of the formal outline. Mr. Lipman shows how the different 
stages of legislation affected particular places and provides an invaluable 
description of what actually happened. His account of the design of the 

or leo unions—treally the only attempt to work out a rational system of 
ocal government areas—is particularly interesting. 

Although the book is concerned primarily with structure and areas, it 

rovides interesting material over a wider field. There is an excellent 
Eabtiogsaphy, which however ought to have included the valuable con- 
tributions of Councillor F. Blackburn. The book is a mine of information 
in which anyone should quarry who wants to learn more of how we got 
our present system. No practitioner for example can fail to be moved 
and to feel a continuity of tradition on learning that the Local Government 
Board in 1880 “shared the opinion of the auditors that a considerable 
outlay on sherry, early salmon, pale ale and the like could not legally be 
borne by funds raised by compulsory taxation”. These auditors, these 
government departments, they never had any soul. 

Most of the book is taken up with the present structure and its future. 
It has a very useful summary compiled from a number of sources of what 
is known of social groupings in the population and the area requirements 
of local services. Many people talk about the need to base | authority 
areas on social and economic realities, fewer pause to ask themselves what 
these realities are. It is interesting to see how geographers, physical 

lanners and administrators with different approaches have produced four 
evels of area which more or less Gmeenl one to another and suggest 
that something like them is to be found “ in the real geographical and social 
structure of the country ”. 

At Regional Level there are from 10 to 15 areas; at County Level there 
is more variation, depending largely on the treatment given to the large 
conurbations and the areas may be anything from 4o to 100; at Distrit 
or Community Level about 500 areas; and at the bottom Neighbourhood 
Level something rather larger than the rural parish and smaller than the 
town. It is clear that there is great need for more research and collation 
of research into the shape and constitution of these levels but there could 
be no better introduction to the detailed local study that is needed than 
Part III of Mr. Lipman’s book. I think indeed it would have been wiser 
for the author to have published this part by itself. The size and price 
of the volume may prevent it getting into places where it is badly needed. 


Mr. Self’s Regionalism is a report to the Fabian Society and in form a 
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constructive criticism of the proposals of the Local Government Boundary 
Commission. His main objections to these proposals are that they limit 
the size of the major authorities too rigidly; that their treatment of the 
great conurbations is inadequate ; that in part because some of the proposed 
major authorities are too small, the area left for those services in which 
the “most purpose” minor authorities were autonomous would be 
inadequate ; and that too little attention is paid to the areas and functions 
of the minor authorities. 

Although Mr. Self would like to see some bigger major authorities his 
regionalism remains at County Level. The organisation at Regional Level 
in Mr. Lipman’s sense he would regard as beyond the competence of local 
government. Nevertheless the question remains whether some kind of 
authority is not required there. Mr. Self dislikes “ad hoc regionalism ” as 
found in the hospital service and in the nationalised utilities. He would 
like to see some of the functions lost to the central government brought 
back to the new major authorities. He would like “to shed the load 
at the centre and to pick it up at an appropriate point midway 
between Whitehall and Much-Binding Town Hall”. A substantial 
decentralisation is perhaps as important as co-ordination of local services. 
I only wonder whether the two movements downwards and upwards are 
not more likely to meet at a level higher than Mr. Self’s major authorities. 


He is fair to the case for indirect election of major authorities though 
on balance he is against it. He comes down in favour of a body part 
nominated and part elected, rather like the Scottish county council, as 
the most purpose boroughs and county districts are like the large and 
small burghs. 

It is a painful epilogue to these two valuable books, that the Boundary 
Commission to which both look hopefully should have been abolished. 
The Government has looked these difficult problems in the face and walked 
resolutely around them., So long as it was determined not to do anything 
about them, it was perhaps the most merciful thing to liquidate the 
Commission. As Mr. Self says, “the issues of policy at stake are far too 
important to be settled elsewhere than in Parliament. It is now up to 
Government and Parliament to pronounce their decision”. Well they 
have and what a decision ! 


James E. MacCo tt. 


British War Economy. By W. K. Hancock AND M. M. GowiInc. 
Published by H.M. Stationery Office. 583 pp. 215. 


his book, entitled British War Economy is the first of a planned series 
of ‘ civil histories’ of the war period. The scheme of the histories as 
authorised by the War Cabinet in 1942 contemplated that they should be 
written by qualified historians and economists, who would enjoy freedom 
of access to all the necessary material. Much of this reposes in the secret 
archives of state departments, and the door is now opened for the first 
time to the background of decisions, of which the complexity could hitherto 
only be imagined. The present volume has been written by Professor W. K. 
Hancock and Mr. M. M. Gowing, who have also had the opportunity of 
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discussions with men who may have been the authors of the documents 
under study or had memories of circumstances themselves unrecorded in 
the official papers. In the result the reader is presented with a fascinating 
survey and informed interpretation of the progress of mobilisation in the 


civilian sphere, arrived at by the skill of the trained scholar, illuminated | 


by the criticism of the professional student, and set forth, with a lucidity 
and logical sequence that give the book the effect of a broadening stream 
of national effort, gathering power in its course to victory. 


British War Economy is one of the three “synoptic volumes”, the 
publication of which was first authorised in the Civil Series under the 
general editorship of Professor Hancock. The other two books in this 
group are Problems of Social Policy and the Statistical Digest of the War. 
British War Economy merits the term ‘ synoptic’, in that it reviews com- 
prehensively the impact of war on all the fields of civil life, disentangles 
the different threads (for example those that bound together the size of 
the armed forces, the volume of munitions manufacture and the compression 
of civilian existence) and shows how the conflicting claims were resolved 
through reassessment and compromise by those most competent to judge 
not what the national interest ideally might require but what the country, 
constituted as it was, could by straining every nerve contrive to perform, 

In war the fighting services, Navy, Army, Air, form the spearhead of 
attack. But behind them stand, embattled in their own way, the hosts of 
men and women engaged in munitions, transport, building, coal mines, 
factories, and the large though diminished apparatus maintaining with 
extending degrees of austerity the constricted needs of civilian life. All 
these subjects fall within the scope of British War Economy, which is a vivid 
history of Britain in war time. This history evolved under the orders of 
the War Cabinet and its organs, working on the appreciations of the 
emergent problems submitted by the great departments of state. 

Despite the general anonymity, in which the themes of the book are 
oo developed, certain familiar eye break through the veil. 

e book illustrates the decisive will of the Prime Minister in cutting 
Gordian knots, the courage of the Minister of Labour in conscribing the 
last drops of man and woman-power and the wisdom of the Lord President, 
whose Committee was almost a second Cabinet, pronouncing Solomonian 
judgments on an endless succession of vital issues. The story of these high 
officers of state along with many in less exalted offices and the officials 
who served them can be traced through the various chapters of this 
arresting volume. Let us note as an example the Prime Minister’s decision, 
imposing in 1941 a ‘ ceiling’ on the demand of the Army for men, which 
is described as “a landmark of man-power history”. As the authors 
comment “‘ The bounds had been fixed in relation not merely to strategic 
necessities but also to man-power resources as a whole and to the production 
of equipment. Moreover, the urge to husband well its resources had been 
implanted in the Army”. It is right to add also that despite his supreme 
responsibilities as Minister of Defence the Prime Minister never forgot the 
claims of the civil population to a tolerable standard of existence. In the 
peculiarly difficult field of labour mobilisation the Minister was invested 
in 1940 “with powers undreamt of in the philosophy of any previous 
British Minister.... Into his hands had been given the encneedicied: powers 
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of industrial conscription”. The exercise of these powers with the help 
of continuous man-power budgetting rmits the judgment that “No 
other war-making country acquired the =. 1¢ skill in co-ordination”. The 
record of the Lord President and his Cou. ittee is a tale in itself. Here it 
must suffice to say that hardly any major question in the economic field 
escaped their attention and the authors emphasise the preeminent importance 
of their achievement. 

It would be instructive to follow the course of certain leading issues 
such as shipping, finance, munitions, food and such like which appear in 
different avatars in the changing phases of the war. The temptation must 
be resisted. But the clear division of the book into sections dominated 
by some governing factor such as the initial Anglo-French combination, 
Dunkirk, Pearl Harbour and Normandy provides the order necessary for 
the unfolding of its vast theme. Much valuable help is provided by the 
inclusion of some statistical summaries, and the excellence of the index 
facilitates the use of the book for reference purposes. For future editions 
it might perhaps be useful if each chapter, packed as it is with matter, 
could be preceded with a brief summary of its main contents. 


The shortcomings and frustrations of the early war months and the 
failure to achieve the maximum possible intensity of effort stand out 
conspicuously. The authors remark that “ before the fall of France the 
British Government was not achieving this maximum”. Despite the 
warnings of the Treasury on inflation there was no effective wages policy. 
In 1940 the Minister of Labour (Mr. Bevin) actually proposed the stabilisa- 
tion of wages with periodical reviews. For various reasons the proposal 

roved abortive, but it suggests the question, what might have been done 
if, in September, 1939, a National Government could have been formed on 
the failure of appeasement ? 


The installation of Mr. Churchill as Prime Minister in succession to 
Mr. Neville Chamberlain was in truth the replacement of the umbrella by 
the sword. “A united Government and people made victory their 
watchword”. There were many disappointments on the road, but at the 
darkest moments dramatic events such as Hitler’s assault on Russia and 
the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbour changed the face of the future. 
Indeed, one of the most engrossing topics that may be followed from this 
book is the evolution of relations with the United States from the Cash 
and Carry phase to Lend-Lease and Mutual Aid. The eventual full 
co-operation of the British and American democracies was the indispensable 
condition of victory, both in the military and the financial field. It must 
be hoped that a book on financial policy will in due course appear in the 
Civil Series, though Professor Hancock states that “there is no certainty 
that every history that has been planned will be brought to publication ”. 
As the present financial troubles show, the story of war finance has not been 
closed by the war. Its influence will endure for many years. Not the 
least of the many virtues of British War Economy is that it will stand as 
a permanent and indispensable guide, by which the problems of the present 
may be brought into relation with their origins in the past, when the country, 
strained almost to breaking point, worked its way through tragedy to 
triumph. 


KIscH. 
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Economic Survey oF Europe In 1948. (United Nations ¢ H.M. Stationery 
Office. 288 pp. 125. 6d.) 
YEARBOOK ON HuMAN RIGHTS FoR 1947. (United Nations C H.M. Stationery 


Office. 581 pp. 305.) 


These two books show the extremely valuable contribution which the 
United Nations is making to our knowledge of international conditions 
in widely differing fields. The expert pee. desire nothing better than 
this harvest of facts. The first is a successor to A Survey of the Economic 
Situation and Prospects of Europe which was published in 1948, and has 
again been prepared by Mr. Kaldor and Mr. Lary. It is full of facts, 
practically unobtainable elsewhere, and admirably presented, and the 
comment or interpretation, where offered, is always illuminating. The 
survey necessarily consists largely of comparative statistics, for instance 
statistics showing the changes in productivity or the movements of prices, 
wages, and currency circulation in the various countries. It contains in 
all nine chapters and 60 pages of appendices. The first eight chapters deal 
with progress in production, progress towards internal equilibrium, capital 
formation, the general pattern of trade, prices, balance of payments, intra- 
European trade and payments, and progress in planning. Chapter 9 deals 
with Problems & Prospects and is of great interest. It begins with an 
account of the remarkable progress in economic recovery during the 
year 1948 in Europe. For instance, industrial production rose by 16% 
and agricultural production by 12%; the productivity of labour rose by 
about 9%; the volume of overseas exports rose by 30% while imports 
were reduced by 6%; imports from the United States were reduced by 
30%. This recovery was, of course, made possible by financial assistance 
by the USA which enabled European countries to obtain essential supplies 
of raw materials from abroad. The remainder of the chapter is devoted 
to an extremely valuable discussion of the prospects of the immediate future 
and the two vital problems: the future movements in Europe’s terms of 
trade and the menacing question of the adjustments in the United States 
balance of payments “ which must occur concurrently with the elimination 
of Europe’s balance of payments deficit.” 

The Year Book on Human Rights is the second to be produced by 
UNO?’s Economic and Social Council. The first contained the constitutional 
a, legislative texts, and statements on law and usage concerning 

uman rights in the various countries of the world up to the end of 1946. 
The new volume differs from the 1946 Yearbook. It is divided into three 
parts. Part I contains all constitutional provisions and legislative texts 
concerning human rights enacted in 1947. Part II contains the provisions 
of treaties or agreements concerning human rights concluded between 
states in 1947. Part III deals with the activities of UNO in respect to 
human rights, not merely for the year 1947, but for the whole period from 
the adoption of the Charter in 1945 to the end of 1947. Perhaps the most 
interesting material is to be found in the documentary annex to Part III 
which runs to nearly 120 pages. It contains the text of various drafts of an 
International Bill of Human Rights which have been considered by the 
Commission on Human Rights and its Drafting Committee. 

LEONARD WOOLF. 
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THE GOVERNMENT AND MISGOVERNMENT OF LonDoN. By WiLtiaM A. 
Rosson. (Allen Unwin. 504 pp. 155.) 


This is a new edition of Dr. Robson’s profound analysis of the problems 
of London government. It has been brought up to date with regard to 
local government, finance, election returns and civil aerodromes. Chapter 13 
of Part III, which deals with town planning has been revised and enlarged 
in the light of the report of the Barlow Commission. In an epilogue, which 
has been added, Dr. Robson reviews all the main events since 1939 which 
affect the metropolis in regard to planning and local government. 


The first edition was immediately recognised as a book of first rate 
importance, a political document of unusual force, a devastating analysis 
of the muddle, the confusion, the conflicting interests, and the multiplicity 
of authorities which then passed—and to some extent still pass—for 

overnment in London to-day. Dr. Robson’s thesis is clear cut—that 

ondon is a region and requires a regional administration: that in no 
other way can the interests and needs of the ten million people who inhabit 
it be properly cared for. His book is an overwhelming proof of the validity 
of the central idea, and yet towards the end one detects a note almost of 
despair in his observation—“ The idea that regional planning requires 
administrative institutions corresponding to the area to be planned and 
developed has not penetrated the minds of Whitehall.” 


For myself, I have no doubt that Dr. Robson will win in the end. 
Town planning in the United Kingdom has made a very slow and tedious 
progress from the parochial and the negative to the national and positive. 
In spite of the first rate legislation produced by Mr. Silkin it would be 
folly to pretend that we have yet reached the final goal. Some progress, 
nevertheless, falls to be recorded. Before the war there were in the Greater 
London region one hundred and forty three separate planning authorities 
and twenty three joint planning authorities. The combination of so many 
authorities with the word “ planning” would seem to offer the ingredients 
of a fair working definition of “chaos”. Since the 1947 Act the eight 
county councils, together with the county boroughs of Croydon, East 
Ham and West Ham comprise the local planning authorities for the whole 
metropolitan region. That is indeed, as they say, a step in the right 
direction. But must our approach to the problem always be so timorous ? 
Is it because there is a feeling, profound and fundamentally right, against 
centralisation, against an all-powerful bureaucracy, a strong instinct and 
sentiment which says that we must have the maximum control over our 
own affairs? If that is the reason, and it may well be, then at least we 
need not quarrel with the instinct. When it carries the corollary that a 
regional edeieiaiaian is necessarily undemocratic it changes, however, 
from a force for good to a force making for the many evils which 
Dr. Robson so well describes. 

Local authorities in the Greater London area would do well to study 
what is in fact happening. They should realise that one by one their powers 
are being taken deen them and that in the last few years successively their 

owers with regard to water, police, fire brigade, the Port of London, and 
Coaaieale have all been taken away from them and their authority vested 
in ad hoc non-elected bodies. This surely is the antithesis of democracy 
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and an attempt to deal not with the core of the problem but with major 
manifestations of the problem itself. Clearly it would be ridiculous for 
the multiplicity of local authorities in London to attempt to deal with 
London transport, but are the problems of London transport best dealt 
with by a regional board which has no connection with the local authorities 
and has no connection either with any of the other major fields of activity, 
whether industrial or residential, which London transport seeks to serve ? 
It was, of course, the late Mr. Frank Pick who put forward the view to 
the Barlow Commission that London must expand to a population °f 
twelve million people in order that London Transport might pay its 
maximum permitted dividend. That is as good an example as one will 
find in history of the way in which, even the most brilliant man—and in 
many respects Frank Pick was a genius—will give calm expression to a 
myopic, one-eyed view when, by the very nature of his responsibilities 
he is obliged to look at a problem from one particular angle. It is a truism 
that the local authorities are losing their authority. Their gas undertakings 
have been taken over by the state : their electricity undertakings have been 
taken over by the state: more and more they are being put into the position 
of the mere administrative agents of organisations to which they are 
responsible but which themselves are responsible only in the most oblique 
way to the citizens at large. 


It is here perhaps that Dr. Robson’s argument is particularly compelling. 

If he can show, and he does in fact show, that a regional administration will 
reserve and extend democratic responsibility and control, it may not be 
ong before his point of view finds general and governmental acceptance. 
Up to the moment the Labour Party, the Conservative Party, the national 
governments of every colour have simply fluffed the issue. The Labour 
Party in its last pronouncement on the subject relied on “ a general measure 
of agreement among the existing local authorities”, to provide a satisfactory 
solution. The Coalition Government, even when it pretended to deal in 
a White Paper with the problems of local government in England and Wales, 
simply by-passed the exceptional difficulties of the metropolis. The 
committee wee in 1945, under the chairmanship of Lord Reading to 
examine and review the number, size and boundaries of the metropolitan 
boroughs and the distribution of functions between them, the City 
Corporation and the London County Council, was abolished a year later 
by the Minister of Health on the ground that the problems of the County 
area could not be divorced from the problems of the Greater London area. 
That was to underline the obvious, but why it should have taken fifteen 
months to make this shattering discovery, history does not disclose. The 
tendency to ignore the problem is also revealed in the history of the two 
advisory committees both under the chairmanship of Mr. Clement Davies, 
M.P., one to examine the Abercrombie plan in detail and the other to 
advise the Minister of Town and Country Planning on “ the appropriate 
machinery for securing concerted action in the implementation of a regional 
lan for London as a whole”. Of this second committee Dr. Robson was 
imself a member. The committee on the Abercrombie plan produced a 
report which in many important respects fell dismally short of the standards 
which Sir Patrick Abercrombie had himself imposed. The second com- 
mittee sat for two years without reaching agreement: the committee 
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divided itself into two groups, one of which was in favour of securing 
effective machinery for planning the metropolitan region as a whole, while 
the other was determined to preserve the powers of the local planni 

authorities. Here the official view was most disturbing. Representatives 
of the Board of Trade, the Ministries of Health, Fuel and Power, Transport 
and other departments of the Central Government, were all sublimely 
confident of their ability to administer, without any extraneous aid, all 
those planning features which called for regional action. The fact that, 
with Rs single exception of the Ministry of Town and Country eran 
not one department possessed a _—— organisation even remotely 
corresponding with the area of the Greater London plan did not ruffle 
their composure, and indeed was regarded by them as scarcely relevant. 

“‘ The notion that the planning of the metropolis should be entrusted 
to a democratic body, responsive and responsible to the wishes of the 
nine or ten million inhabitants of Greater London, is entirely foreign to 
the Departmental outlook. In Whitehall to-day, regionalism means 
administration by officials of the central Departments stationed in the 
various regions into which the county is divided for central governmental 
purposes. There is no understanding of any other kind of regionalism, 
and no recognition of the need for decentralisation on democratic lines, 
The immense congestion of work in most government Departments at 
the present time makes their failure to perceive the necessity for democratic 
regional decentralisation a serious matter: for it is abundantly clear that 
unless the central Departments are prepared to shed a great many of their 
present functions they will be utterly unable to discharge the heavy tasks 
required of them during the coming years.” 

It is in town planning that the need for a regional government for 
London is most clearly apparent. The first plan for the City of London 
was dismissed by a Conservative Minister of Town and Country Planning, 
Mr. W. S. Morrison, who suggested to the City Fathers that they should 
try again “under the guidance of some person or persons of admitted 
competence and authority ’—surely the most devastating rebuke which 
the City Corporation has received in its long history. Fortified by this 
incident, a Labour Minister of Town and Country Planning, Mr. Lewis 
Silkin, took the power to plan out of the hands of the City entirely and 
vested it in the County Council. Nevertheless the three main areas of 
the region, the City, the London County Council, and the regions outside 
the County area (2,600 square miles) have all been the subject of a separate 
survey and analysis. Such an approach obviously fails even when two 
of the surveys are prepared, at least in part, by the great master planner of 
our time, Sir Patrick Abercrombie. : 

Do we mean business about decentralisation, or not? If we do, then 
we should note that the decentralisation envisaged in the Abercrombie 
plan in the County area did not exceed the rate of decentralisation of 
po ulation which was taking place without any planning at all in the decade 

ore the war. Abercrombie contemplated that 500,000 people would 
leave the county area: between 1931 and 1937 348,000 le the county. 
Are we really determined to give ordinary families light, space, and air? 
The plans for Hackney, Shoreditch and Bethnal Green do not reduce 
the densities at all, and the multi-story flats which are envisaged for these 
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areas may serve the nation ill, as that kind of belies has always acted 
as a check on reproduction. The Greater London plan envisages that 
400,000 people will be dispersed into planned new towns, existing towns, 
and dormitory suburbs. For the new towns—the most imaginative and 
dynamic part of the scheme—the Minister has already appointed a number 
of corporations, but it must be confessed that, while this scheme was not 
lacking in vision, progress in the actual building and development of the 
towns is pitifully slow, almost non-existent, and what started as a great imag- 
inative movement is in danger of degenerating into sterility and frustration. 

Inherent in any plan Se the London region, good or bad, is the idea 
of some control of the location of industry. Yet in the Greater London plan 
the best that can be suggested is an ad hoe body with no democratic roots, 
—- irresponsible, to control not only the location of the industries, 

ut to buy and sell land, to create housing estates and trading estates, 
to construct roads and carry out public works, to act as regional public 
cleansing department, regional transport authority, and much else. This 
of course is to disregard public opinion altogether and yet the only 
organisation to-day which is even concerned with all these functions is not 
any elected body, but an interdepartmental committee of officials from the 
Ministries of Health, Transport, Labour, Agriculture, Education, Fuel and 
Power, and Works, together with a representative of the Board of Trade, 
and all sitting under the chairmanship of an official of the Ministry of Town 
and Country planning. 

Those who read Dr. Robson’s book will fully appreciate that he is 
careful at all times to emphasise the relationship of ends and means. It 
would, I imagine, be accepted by all who are interested in this problem, 
whether at the loca] government or at the national government levels, that 
all their work is and must be directed towards securing a better, happier, 
healthier, and more convenient life for the millions who make up the 
metropolitan population. We must at least face the question whether 
these millions are to have some say in the matter for themselves or whether 
“they” are to plan for “them”. The local government is confused, 
overlapping, constricted, indeterminate. The central government machinery 
is groaning and creaking under a weight of responsibility which it manifestly 
cannot carry. Regional government—and this applies not only to London 
with which Dr. Robson is here concerned, but to Scotland, to Wales, and 
to the territorial regions of England—directly elected by the people and 
responsible to the people, is the only solution. 

The Government and Misgovernment of London will remain, until Dr. Robson’s 
solution is accepted, the best statement of a formidable thesis: until his 
solution is realised, his book will remain the best picture of the present 
chaos which, in an age which prides itself on planning, we have the 
effrontery to tolerate. Grpert MCALLISTER. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Equatity. By Davip THomson. Cambridge Press. 159 pp. 35. 6d. 


This short book well repays careful study. It reconsiders the concept 
of equality in the theory and practice of democracy. There is a real need 
. for Dr. Thomson’s analysis for the British are inclined to regard liberty 
as the be-all and end-all of democracy and to assume, as Dr. Thomson says, 
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By Walter Duranty 


The aims and methods of Russian policy provide the biggest 
question mark in the world today. In STALIN & CO. the most 
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that “the ideal of equality is somehow extraneous to English democratic 
ways and traditions”. This book, with its intelligent and sometimes 
profound analysis of political phenomena in the past and present, should 
prove, even to the most obstinately British, how inept is this national 
prejudice and how vital and intricate are the relations between liberty and 
equality both in political ideals and social institutions. Dr. Thomson deals 
in separate chapters with legal, religious, political, economic, and inter- 
national equality. Both the student of social science and the practical 
politician should read and meditate upon what he has to say. 


THe EnGuisH Mrppie Crasses. By Roy Lewis aNnD ANGus MAuDE. 
Phoenix House. 320pp. 155. 


The authors have written an extremely interesting and amusing book, 
and it is in many ways so good that it ought to have been better. In Part I 
they trace the history of the emergence of the middle classes, of their 
19th century golden age, and of their apparent decline or eclipse. Part II, 
which is the best part of the book, deals with their functions as public 
servants, professional and business men, farmers and shopkeepers. In 
Part III they discuss income and expenditure, the family, domestic service 
(an admirable chapter), and the effect of the redistribution of incomes. 
The book is full oF facts, important or curious, and the authors’ argument 
is often acute or illuminating. Its faults are untidyness, disorderliness, and 
irrelevance, and often an untimely determination to be amusing at all costs. 
The authors have provided the material for a serious work on the subject 
rather than have written it themselves. 


Intuston. By FrepA WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY BERTRAND 
Russett. Allen Unwin. 237 pp. 105. 6d. 


Miss Utley, as a young woman, became a passionate devotee of 
communism and admirer of the Soviet system. Her passion survived a 
visit to Russia; she married a Russian, lived in Russia, and worked there 
in many government departments. Gradually the facts disillusioned her. 
In 1936, during one of the “purges”, her husband was arrested and 
imprisoned, probably because six or seven years ago he had made a joke; 
in 1937 she received a postcard from him from the north of Siberia and 
has never heard from him again. It is a painful book; she tells of life 
in the Soviet Union as she saw it, with obvious sincerity, but with the 
passionate disillusion of one who was passionately illusioned. 


CHARLES FREER ANDREWS. By BENARSIDAS CHATUREDI & MARJORIE 
Sykes. WirH A Foreworp sy M. K. Ganput. Allen Unwin. 
334 pp. 185. 

Andrews was a remarkable man. He was born in 1871, the son of a 
minister of the Catholic Apostolic Church. From boyhood he was deeply 
religious, and after doing well at Cambridge and joining the Church of 
England, he was ordained and became head of the Pembroke College 
Mission in South London. He returned to Cambridge and became a 
Fellow of Pembroke. But his real work lay in India to which he went 
in 1904 to teach in St. Stephen’s College, Delhi. For the rest of his life 
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Andrews devoted himself to the people of India ; he fought against poverty, 
against ignorance, and against untouchability. He fought against racial 
discrimination in India itself and he went to South Africa to fight against 
it side by side with Gandhi and Mr. Polak. There was in him something 
of the saint and an extraordinary simplicity and sincerity, but his political 
judgment was eminently sound and sensible, so that he became the 
counsellor and friend of innumerable people from the humblest and poorest 
to Viceroys and Gandhi. This book which gives a simple, straightforward 
account of his life is extremely interesting. 


Day AFTER Day. By Opp NANSEN. TRANSLATED FROM THE NORWEGIAN 
By KATHERINE JOHN. Putnam. Goo pp. 215. 


Odd Nansen is the son of the explorer and was an architect. The 
Germans, when they invaded Norway, took him as a hostage, interning him 
first in Norway for nearly two years and then in various notorious German 
camps. Throughout these years he managed to keep a detailed diary of 
his experiences and that diary is his book. It is a very remarkable book. 
There have been many accounts of the horror of life in German concentration 
camps, and in one sense Hr. Nansen adds nothing to our knowledge of what 
that life was like. Yet the impact of his book upon the reader is unique. The 
effect comes from the author’s mind and character and his consummate 
skill in making one see with his eyes and feel with his sensibility. Here, 
one feels, is supreme simplicity, truth, and justice; nothing is concealed— 
anguish, degradation, or cruelty ; but the mind which saw and suffered is 
full of understanding and empty of bitterness. 


PuBLISHING & BOOKSELLING. By FRANK Mumpy. Cape. 439 pp. 255. 


This is a new and revised edition of a very well known book which 
was first published nearly 20 years ago. There is no better history of 
British publishing. Much has ere in the world and in the world of 
books since 1930 and Mr. Mumby has not only revised the whole work but 
brought it up to date, in particular by devoting a chapter to the six years of 
war. There is an admirable bibliography of publishing and book-selling by 
the late W. H. Peet, which has been brought up to p ben by Mr. rose de 


Wersrern Union. UNA’s Guipe to EuropEAN RECOVERY. PREPARED 
FOR THE UNITED NaATIons ASSOCIATION BY ANDREW & FRANCES 
Borp. Hutchinson. 205 pp. tos. 6d. 


This book, first published in 1948, has now been enlarged and brought 
up to date. It is a competent and useful account of the movement towards 
European unity. Part II deals with the past, from the Roman Empire to 
the League. The four sections of Part III deal with the present: the 
European Recovery Programme, Benelux and other movements for 
economic union, the negotiations which led to the Brussels Treaty for 
defence, the relation of UNO to European unity. In Part IV the future 
is discussed, e.g. federation and Western European Union. The appendices 
provide a useful collection of documents. 
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